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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


THE EXHIBITION, 1840. 


Before we proceed to notice the exhibition of 
“Tue Bririsn Institution FoR Promorine 
tue Fine Ants 1n The Unitep KincGpom,” 
we shall request the attention of our readers 
to the following letter ; which supplies us with 
many valuable hints, and anticipates some of 
the observations we should have considered it 
our duty to offer. It is, we presume, unneces- 
sary for us to remark that, in attributing defects 
to this excellent and valuable society, we are by 
no means insensible to its merits; or that we 
have but one object to answer—to extend still 
farther its beneficial influence, and to assist in 
removing certain disadvantages under which 
it is believed to labour. 


to supply a remedy for that which is capable of 
receiving it ; and, while we listen to complaints, 
from whatever quarter they may arrive—acting 
upon our own judgment, and desiring to dis- 
cover Trutu. It will not, we think, be attributed 
to us that we are heedless of offending the distin- 
guished noblemen and gentlemen who form the 
list of the “Herepirary” and “ Lire Gover- 
nors.” Unhappily, the office is too generally 
looked upon as merely honorary, and does not im- 
ply any active interference in the arrangements 
of the Institution. We know, indeed, little 
of its affairs; but it is notorious that a very 
small proportion of the governors take part, 
directly or indirectly, in the formation of its an- 
nual exhibitions. Whether this is the conse- 
a of a law of the society, which possibly 
legates the most important of its duties to “a 
committee,” or is the result of indifference, 
we cannot say. If the former, the public should 
be informed as to the parties upon whom 
the task devolves; and they should not be 
the same year after year; if the latter, we 
humbly but earnestly hope we may be the means 
of stirring up a spirit that will in future prevent 
even the suspicion of “ irregularities; and we 
respectfully call upon “ the governors” to do that 
which they are in some degree pledged to do— 
personally interest themselves in all matters 
connected with the Institution. 

The introductory pages of the Catalogue, 
supply us with the names of one hundred and 
fifteen “ Hereditary Governors,” and sixty-nine 

Life Governors” of the Institution. But, from 
the former we must deduct twenty-three who 
are dead ; and whose names are, we presume, re- 
tained on the list, because their interest in the 
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Institution has devolved upon their heirs-at-law, 
or parties to whom they bequeathed it. We 
perceive the word “ Director” affixed to the 
names of sixteen noblemen and gentlemen ; it is 
needless to say that each and all of them are far 
beyond the reach of suspicion that they can be 
liable to undue influence. But we apprehend 
that not six, perhaps not four, possibly not two, 
out of the sixteen, ever see a picture exhibited 
on its walls until the day for “ private view” is 
fixed upon. The most arduous, onerous, la- 
borious, aud unsafe duty of hanging the works 
must, consequently, devolve on some person 
. persons, other than the Directors. And it is 
most i 


sion of parties of whom they know nothing, who 
are responsible to no one, and in whose judg- 


not have confidence. The purpose of these 
introductory remarks is to entreat on the part of 
the artists of Great Britain, for whose express 
benefit “the British Institution’ was founded, 
that the Directors will no longer rest satisfied with 
lending to it the sanction of their high and ho- 
nourable names; but will make such enquiries 
and adopt such plans as shall more fully carry 
out the laudable object of the Institution, and 
render it far more effectual than it has hitherto 
been for promoting the Fine Arts in the United 
Kingdom. We insert the letter to which we have 
made reference, and shall add to it such obser- 
vations as may appear to us necessary. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “ ArtT-UNION.” 

Sir,—Your attention and care being required for so 
many different subjects connected with the fine arts, 
it need not be matter of surprise that one or two shoul 
occasionally escape such a “‘ lengthened” notice in the 
Art-Union, as their consequence (to mere lookers ou) 
would appear to demand. “ 

I am led to make this remark in consequence of reading 
in your last number, the record at the close of the 
school of painting at the British Institution, Pall Mall, 
which would have been, as I conceive, a most appropri- 
ate opportunity, not only for adverting (for the first 
time in your instructive periodical) to the constitution 
of this body, and the intentions of its noble founders— 
but also for reviewing the results arising out of its es- 
tablishment, whereby a conclusion might have been 
arrived at, as to whether their wishes had been carried 
into effect, and if not, what has been the preventing 
cause. 

However, as you did let slip the opportunity (most 
probably for want of space) I venture to forward this 
communication, feeling that a person should not be 
deterred by the delicacy or difficulty of an undertaking 
from approaching it; and at the same time hoping your 
more able pen will, on a subsequent occasion, make up 
for my deficiencies. 

In a few words, then, the professed object of the 
founders was to foster, encourage, and promote, the 
fine arts in England—likewise to reward and honour 
(according to merit) those who made painting their 
study and profession. These ends were sought to be 
obtained by— 








Purchase of choice works and valua blein more sense 


of the word than one. 
Forming a school for the of the old masters, 
which their ne with loans of pic- 
tures from t  segee or” friends, would 

Opening ‘thelr gallery ennually for-esbibitieg the 

ning their ga ann 
ove of living arti and forwarding the sale of 
them, in contradisti to the Academy— 
en parenthese, this distinction no exists, 
thanks to the wisdom of the latter body. 

Offering premiums for the best pictures painted exs 

pressly for their gallery. 

In my humble opinion, a surer course could scarcely 
be ~~ out to kindle a love and knowledge of art of 
hi Raper rie that were pr 8 

ve ad i ao dee 

only to the Itisduet tution tomention here, 
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to the wholesome light of day—gems that were c 

tively speaking valueless, —_ to individuals, are 
now, as property of the community at large, beyond all 
price. Some of the best specimens of art being thus 
constantly before the public eye, engender a relish for 
the grand and beautiful—correct taste where it has 
previously existed, and raise a safe standard by which 
the nation can test the merits of her rising artists 

Ifthe public be thus improved in knowledge and taste, 
not less so is the artist; for by the same opportunity 
is he enab!ed to prepare himself for meeting without 
trembling the corrected and searching eye of 
numerous critics. Than the study of the old masters, 
no method is so unerring for womens the true prin- 
ciples of drawing, colour, and composition. How in- 
finite the benefit to the student: instead of occasionall 
obtaining a transient peep, in a private collection, at 
one or two great works, he has now the means of con- 
templating, year by year, large numbers at his own 
convenience, and for any length of time, or if he 
committing to canvass such of the beauties, an wag 
liarities of the master, as his talents will om oy: » 
being placed in his studio, will remind him how far 
is behind the great original, and, perhaps, —_ if 
not create, a desire of attaining that excellence w 
he finds transinitted by others. 

This mode, however, of improving the feeling for 
high art, is not, I fear, looked tosostrictly as formerly 
in this Institution—very likely the enthusiasm of the 
members has somewhat abated ; should 
there be such a falling off in the supply of first rate 
pictures. There yet remain Rood men and true—but it 
is a sad fact that the contributors of late are neither 
so numerous, nor so liberal. There is even a falling off 
in a quarter, where we should least expect it, viz.—in 
Royalty itself. ‘The rich collections of the n are 
no longer available for the improvement of the public, 
or the student. His late Majesty, and his prede- 
cessor, were not only annual exhibitors at the Insti- 
tution, Lut also contributors (by way of loan of their 
works) to the | Em It Ah, — 
that her gracious Majesty will preven 
example being any longer slighted. Two bitions 
and two schools have passed, but no royal gems formed 
parts of their glories ; consequent none could be left 
to tempt the skill of the artist. May the censure das 
for this want of attention to the nation fall on the 
parties ; or, — bd 8 more conenne may 
future compensate for pas! ‘ 

The exhibition of the copies, at the of the 
school, was a judicious regulation. It 
lation which produced good fruits. 
them, alt! placed next the 
of ali tests, have called forth the 
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judges, and satisfied the most fastidious by their 
aire eat of sometimes comes evil ; to wit—copies 
do often find their way into shop windows for sa t 
nay worse, to the pawnbrokers. One cannot = ~ 
ciently deprecate this Gareputabic practice, W 
some unworthy members of the profession are guilty 
of. How base is such a return for the liberality dis- 
played by the owners of the originals ; nothing can be 
more unprincipled than making copies articles of bar- 
ter, or decoys, at pawnbrokers, for the unwary ; there 
should be at least some semblance of gratitude for the 
great benefit derived from the study of a fine work; 
ersons possessing the least sense of decency, or good 
eeling, would not part with their copies on any ac- 
count, particularly on taking tnto consideration the 
circumstances ender which they were obtained, and 
for what purpose. If this os system be not 
discontinued, the evil will soon 
but then the cure will be as mischievous as the disease 
itself,—for no supporters will be found of the school of 
nting. Let not this warning be given in vain. 
Although this annual exhibition of the copies has 
ved (in most respects) so serviceable to the country, 
he founders and directors, in my humble opinion, 
should not have stopped there. 

Premiums or medals should likewise have been 

iven for the best proofs of talent and improvement. 

e natural and all powerfully acting principle, “* that 
the meriterious should be rewarded,” did not escape 
the discernment of the Royal Academy: they give 
medals in their School of Painting. This difference in 
the systems of the two Schools produces one conse- 
quence, which should not be lost sight of, viz. :—that 
some of the second best copies made in the British 
Gallery obtain the prizes from the Academy, while the 
best meet no reward from the Institution save the post 
of honour on the walls. ‘This does not /ook like justice, 
more icularly to the Ladies, who it is well known 
have furnished a very large, if not the largest, portion 
of the best copies, yet cannot exhibit them in the other 
School, being debarred from becoming students of the 
Academy. The Directors might bestow (without being 
om to any vast outlay) a few medals at least, so that 

heir own students would have an equal chance with 
others of participating in the henourable and just dis- 
tinctions due. 

Does not the point of difference, alluded to above, 
eoeeene good opening for the generosity and gallantry 
of the Royal Academy; would they not add to their 
laurels by sending one medal for the best copy in oils, 
another in water-colours, made by Ladies, who are 
equally as ambitious of fame as themselves, and likely 
to bear such honours equally well, though falling thick 
upon them. 

Being now on the subject of distinctions, it will 
surely not be amiss to notice a practice that has some- 


what of late fallen into desuetude. In the days of yore | 


it was a principal feature of the British Institution to 
offer premiums for the best pictures painted expressly 


for their Gallery—it is not unlikely that the withdraw- | 


ing this incentive has been the cause of the show being 

cient latterly in interest and excellence. Some of 
the highest works of art this country could produce, 
were wont to make their first appearance on these 


walls, whereas, now it is but rarely the case; the ma- | 


jority of the “stars” are what remain unsold of the pre- 
vious season's exhibition at the Royal Academy. 


The foregoing strictures relative to the Institution | 


May appear severe, but will any one say they are not 
founded on matters of fact? However, let my intentions 
be my excuse if I need any—and since making a dis- 


wring its own remedy ; | 
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struggle of hope deferred against neglect. We 
often wonder how it was we had not eyes to see 
the ability that all could perceive and appre- 
ciate, when to do so was as unfreshing to the 
object of it as the breeze that waves the nettles 
upon his grave. : 
But the exurpition of works of Art is only 
one of the objects of the British Institution. Itis 
now, we believe, some years since any PREMIUM 
was bestowed for the encouragement of Art; 
and it is known that this departure from the origi- 
nal plan is not in consequence of want of funds ; 
on the contrary, it is certain that a large sum is 
at the disposal of the Directors. Let them 
announce to artists their design to give prizes, 
of considerable amount, to the painters of the 
most meritorious pictures in the next exhibi- 
tion, and we venture to promise that the conse- 
quence will be an immense improvement in the 
character of the exhibition, a most beneficial 
stimulus to our artists, very serviceable influence 
on the arts, and so gratifying a result to the 
public, that the additional visitors will go far to 
compensate for the drain upon the stock-purse 
of the Institution. Let the Directors do more 
than this; let them determine upon selecting 
one of the pictures as a gift to the National 
Gallery. They will at once perceive that all our 
leading artists will thus be tempted to exert 
themselves for the benefit of the Institution, 
and that instead of forming the exhibition by 
the rejected of the Royal Academy, and works 
of fourth-rate merit, it will vie in interest and 
importance with the very best of the Metropolis. 
We by no means advise that in the distribution 
of prizes, the pictures of the highest merit, as 
pictures, should be preferred; due regard should 
be had to the oAject of the painter, and to the 
progressive improvement he has manifested ; 
and it would be, above all things, essential to 
foster and encourage that genius which gives 
promise of perfection thereafter. The question, 
we humbly think, should always be, not which 

is the most excellent picture on the walls, but 
| which is the most creditable and honourable to 
the artist. The younger members of the pro- 
| fession would thus be preserved from alarm of 
| failure at entering into competition with their 
| masters; jealousy would be prevented, and a 

most exciting stimulus would be applied by the 

knowledge that the competitor was to be com- 
| pared less with othersthan with himself. His aim 
| would be not so much to surpass others as to 
| outdo his own previous works. And, at the same 
| time, artists of the highest rank would labour 


ease manifest is the first step towards a cure, I shall | for the expected and most honourable recom- 


take no small credit to myself if successful in obtaining 


the attention of those who can and will prepare are- | 


medy.—Yours, very truly, VIGILANS. 


We hope this letter will not escape the at- 


tention of the Directors of the British Institution, | 


and that we may be the means of bringing under 
their consideration certain defects which are, on 
all hands, admitted to exist, and of inducing 
their seriously to reflect on the means of re- 
moving them. We have, this year, less than 
usual to complain of as regards the hanging of 


the pictures. We perceive but few ofan inferior | the originals we 
order advantageously placed, and not many of a | 


better class hung in unworthy situations. Some 
there are who will consider themselves ill used, 
and with justice ; and we shall not hesitate to 

int out the cases in which evidence of care- 


ess, if not of prejudice or partiality, | 


has been manifested. Those who have the 
charge of arranging a public exhibition, do 
not jalways recollect that they have a very 
g The prosperity, per- 
life, of an artist, is mainly in their 

% Sensitiveness of genius is pro- 

P who has the most merit will be 

ajustice the most keenly. We 

that nothing cax permanently 

but health may fail in the 
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| pense of having a work chosen by the Society 
| to be added to the National store. 

With respect to the school of the old masters 
—so pregnant with advantages to our younger 
artists, and out of which so much good has 
| already arisen—we trust that the attention of 
| the Directors will be turned towards it; that a 
careful selection may be made of the different 

classes of art, and that rewards (honorary 
rather than costly) will be liberally distributed 
among the students who copy them. Last year 
re limited in number, and by no 
| means of ahigh character. Indeed, it is no- 
| torious that several pictures, the authenticity of 
MN hich was, at least, doubtful, were contributed 
| by dealers for the express purpose of sale, and 
| with the still more blameable object of, in some 
| degree, establishing their right to be considered 
| authentic, by the fact that the connoisseurs ad- 
| mitted them into the gallery, affixing to them 
_ the names of the painters by whom their owners 
| Stated them to have been produced. The evil 
of such a system is so manifest, that we trust it 
will never occur again. 
There can be no doubt, then, that the Di- 
rectors of the British Institution possess the 
power of conferring incalculable benefits on 
| British Art—of establishing its character, of ex- 


| 





. do more_because we know they can 
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tending its influence, of confirming its fame 
and, more than all, of y i os 
They may do this without crippling or emt 
pairing its funds, for sure we are, that the 4 
lic would liberally respond to any call that 
be made upon them, and that the list of « 7 
SCRIBERS” instead of being—as it has been for 
— years—limited to less than a dozen 
would soon cover as man as 

of the Governors. We ph na, eat one 
income derived from admissions to the exhib. 
tion would increase prodigiously, when it was 
known that the publie might look for a rp 
intellectual treat, and be made aware that ther 
were according to the artists of their 
more substantial rewards than the entry of their 
names in the catalogue. 

Another matter seems to call for som | 
comment; it would appear, that in order 
make the exhibition attractive to the 
works are placed on the walls that are not for _ 
sale, and never have been for sale. In the 
present, there are several so circumstancal; 
we need instance only one—Mr. Eastlake 
‘Christ blessing little Children,’ a pictur 
it is, indeed, that would do honour to any col 
lection in the world; but it, of necessity, dis 
places some production, the sale of which might 
essentially aid an artist. The evil this year is 
not so extensive as it was last year, when neuly 
all the best places in the north room were ce. 
cupied by pictures sold previously; but it is 
still too great to be tolerated, without a murmu, 
by the painters who have had their pictures re. | 
turned to them for “ want of room.” On much | 
the same principle, we object to receiving pic- | 
tures that have been already exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. Formerly this might hare 
been justifiable, but now there are annual ethi- 
bitions in several of the provincial towns, 0 
which they might be valuable accessions; ani | 
now also pictures are disposed of within | 
the walls of the Royal Academy. We ca | 
not admit any force in the argument, that 
unless pictures, previously sold, and pictures | 
with which the public are already familiar, were | 
contributed, the exhibition would be mediocre, | 
Hold out to artists such inducements as thow | 
we have suggested, and there will be node | 
ficiency of works of the highest class, and the | 
highest interest. 

The opening paragraph in the catalogue fe 
1840, is a startling one :— 

The Directors regret that from want of rum 
they have been under the necessity of relurany 
a considerable number of pictures. 

Immediately on perusing this sentence, the 
eye is directed to a huge mass of canvass 
can do no possible good to the artists vege 
tion, which all exhibition visitors have seen, a 
cannot desire to see again, and which occups 
about twenty square feet of a wall wher # 
least, a dozen of the “ returned” picture Mt 
have been placed advantageously. We 
further round, and find a work—of rare beauty 
and value, it is true, but with which eee r 
metropolis is familiar—it fills the best 
the best room. We make some enquity, 
we find, that above a score of works pear 
mission pictures,” and were never i 
sale ;—and we naturally complain ag@ yo 
impolicy and injustice of returning “*°" | 
siderable number from want of room. en | 

We have considered it our duty to of sont | 
remarks in the hope that we may be Bish | 
use in “ stirring up” the directors of ee 
Institution, to such exertions as, if = 
abundantly reward them. It is, we hope, male 
cessary for us to say they have not Dé 
in a captious spirit ; we have but one 
while we sincerely thank the director 
British Institution for the good they 


to British art, we earnestly call me’ on 




















From the causes to which we have referred— 
jn a tone far more gentle than our many cor- 
respondents require and expect us to assume— 

at dissatisfaction, to say the least, prevails 
among the artists. Many of the most meri- 
torious among them decline to contribute, under 
what they consider the certainty of being injured 
and not benefited by admission ; and there are 
very few who do not share in the suspicion 
that the proud old English principle of “ fair 
lay” is altogether lost sight of. Within the 
hast few days, we have received a communica- 
tion, upon authority unquestionable, that a 
large number of our more distinguished painters 
have had meetings, with a view to procure a 

lery adjoining the Institution, in which to 
exhibit their works. This project we oppose 
strongly on the principle, that it is 
‘ Better to bear the ills they have 
Than fly to others which they know not of.” 

Leaving out of sight the strong impression 
we cannot but entertain, that a very large pro- 
portion of the existing evils would prevail in 
any society, and that as many complaints would 
be urged against it, we would venture—deli- 
cately—to hint to the Projectors, that several of 
the Directors of the Institution are the pur- 
chasers of works by British artists, and that with 
the warning of “Suffolk Street” before their 
eyes, they will do well to hesitate long, and 
ponder much before they incur a very heavy 
responsibility. 

At all events, we trust they will wait until 
they ascertain—we hope it is not presumption 
on us to say so—the effect of this appeal to the 
Directors of the British Institution. Hereto- 
fore, the artists have had no channel of commu- 
nication with them; and it is more than probable, 
thet they are utterly unconscious of the serious 
complaints that have so widely spread, and have, 
in many cases, been made with so much jus- 
tice. We shall take care that this statement 
is conveyed to them; we discharge our duty 
firmly but respectfully; we should be deeply 
pained to incur a risk which we desire earnestly 
to avoid—that of giving offence to any one 
of them, but, we say, once for all, 1F somE 
CHANGES BE NOT INTRODUCED INTO THE MA- 
NAGEMENT OF THE INSTITUTION, IT WILL BE- 
COME UTTERLY INEFFECTIVE “ FOR PROMOTING 
THE FINE ARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM,” 
AND THAT ITS CONSEQUENT EXTINCTION, AT 
NO REMOTE PERIOD, MAY BE FORESEEN. 

That for 1840 is the twenty-fourth annual 
exhibition of the Institution. It contains 461 
works ; of which fifteen are in sculpture. By 
the way, it would be wise to exclude sculpture 
altogether from the rooms;—for it can only 
be humiliating to note a crowd of small figures, 
in plaster and marble, huddled together at the 
stair-head like so many images on the tray of 
an itinerant Italian. Three works, are, indeed, 
seen to advantage — Baitey’s design for the 
Nelson Testimonial, the ‘Dorothea’ of Joun 
Bett, and the graceful and beautiful marble 
statue of an Orphan Flower Girl by Miss M. 
Francis. We trust that some connoisseur 
of taste and feeling will prevent this exquisite 
production from returning to the accomplished 
artist. It is honourable to art, and may be 
quoted as one of the proofs, of which the 
age supplies so many, that genius is by no 
means limited to the “ stronger” sex. Bartey’s 
model, which stands in the centre of the south 
room, is more advantageously seen than when 
in the gallery of Mr. Rainy. It strikes us, still 
more forcibly than ever that, although an ad- 
mirable design to be wrought in silver, it is 
entirely unsuited to the purpose for which it 
Was intended. Mr. Bext’s statue is a very ad- 
— one; it may be classed, indeed, among 

€ Dest productions of the British School. Ia 

our age of iron, as regards the condition of 
sculptor, it is no small matter to find an 
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artist producing such honourable proofs of 
industry and genius. With these remarks, and 
a passing compliment to a group in plaster, 
‘ Hercules rescuing Hesione from the Sea Mon- 
ster,’ by W. Caper Marsua tt, which possesses 
considerable merit, we dismiss the sculpture. 

The present exhibition is, on the whole, 
far from satisfactory. There are few works 
of the highest class. The established pain- 
ters, with two or three exceptions, are not 
exhibitors: those who are on the right 
road to fame have not contributed their best 
works; ; and we have looked in vain along 
the walls for that evidence which we so es- 
pecially desire to see—evidence that new com- 
petitors for leading places are “ entered for the 
race.’ 

No. 1. E. Lanpseer, R.A. ‘ Young Roe- 
buek and rough Hounds.’ This is Mr. Land- 
seer’s only contribution. It is a small picture ; 
but painted with marvellous skill and wonderful 
accuracy. The dogs surround the dead victim; 
and one of them is licking the blood that flows 
from its wounded neck. The subject is less in- 
teresting than his subjects usually are ; no artist 
paints so well as he does the surface of nature ; 
but, at times, he succeeds in accomplishing ob- 
jects worthier of genius—conceiving with truth 
and vigour that which he always executes with 
force and effect. 

No. 2. F. Goopatn. ‘ Entrée dans 1’Eglise.’ 
The young painter—we have watched his career 
for some three or four years, in confident hope 
that excellence was surely within his reach—this 
year claims pre-eminence among the “ newer” 
candidates for first places. His little picture is 
exquisitely painted. It is firm, sound, and true; 
the conception, as well as the execution, is highly 
creditable. The porch of a continental church 
is represented ; an aged couple are at the en- 
trance; and, more advanced, are a young girl 
and two children, one of whom dips its fingers 
in the vase of holy water at the door. We ad- 
mire this work [the more because, although it 
it very carefully painted throughout, nothing 
appears to have been elaborated. The counte- 
nances of the group are characteristic and ex- 
pressive; and the artist has happily introduced 
age, youth, and childhood within the sacred 
structure. A picture of great merit is also No. 
297, representing ‘ the Interior of a Café in Nor- 
mandy,’ where a soldier has been defeated at a 
game of chance. It is brilliant and varied in 
tone and colour; and the various accessaries are 
skilfully introduced and painted with truth and 
care. 

No. 3. C. L. Easttake, R.A. ‘Christ bles- 
sing Little Children.’ We believe the artist to 
have worked upon this picture since we saw it 
in the gallery of the Royal Academy. It has a 
higher finish than our memory gave to it. Of 
its surpassing excellence there can be no second 
opinion. It will remain one of the few pro- 
ductions of the age and country, of which both 
may be justly proud. Objections may be urged 
against its low tone of colour, but for eloquence 
of composition—for that which in art, no less 
than in literature, delights and convinces, it will 
continue, as it is, unrivalled. It is the creation 
ofa great mind. The artist is, perhaps, one who 
is less master of the materials with which he, 
works, than of the faculties out of which alone 
proceed true excellence. In the noblest of 
them all—invention, he vies with the chiefest 
of the ancient schools; and in purity of taste 
none of them surpass him. Here is an hour's 
study—thought crowds upon thought while we 
look upon the picture; not an atom of space is 
wasted, and yet there is nothing to disturb its 
perfect harmony. The dignified tenderness of 
the Saviour, that expression which marks the 
Deity, “ in all things like unto us,” the varied and 
always exquisitely natural character of the ‘little 
children’ that ‘come unto him,’—one of whom 





clings instinctively to the bosom of its Lord, 
while another presents a flower to the Disciple 
who has “ rebuked them”—the exquisite grace 
of the young girl who kneels at the feet of 
Christ—we might filla page and not say half we 
desire to say of this glorious work. We envy 
the possessor who may gaze upon it when he 
will, apart from the crowd that perpetually 
buzzes round and gives most unwelcome hints 
that one is guilty of rudeness in keeping other 
eyes from enjoying it. 

No. 5.J. Catucorr Horsiey. ‘The Grand. 
mother.’ A very sweet picture, painted with 
exceeding delicacy, but not to us so agreeable 
as No. 159, ‘ Love’s Messenger,’ which shows us 
a young girl stealing over the threshold to take 
up, unperceived by the grand-dame, a letter her 
excluded lover has fixed upon an arrow and 
conveyed to her door. 

No. 8. T. Sipnry Coorer. ‘Morning.’ Mr. 
Cooper has contributed several small ’ 
but there are none of them of sufficient impor- 
tance to uphold his deservedly high reputation. 
This is a sweet “bit.” The most attractive is 
No. 93, ‘a Stolen Horse,’ the drawing of which 
seems, to us, defective. The animal appears as 
if he knew that a rogue was on his back: the 
awkward way in which he moves his limbs, 
affords a sure guarantee that he will “ fall” 
before he becomes the property of the thief who 
rides him. No. 226,‘In the Meadows, near 
Canterbury,’ is of a better order. Cows repose 
upon the banks of a pleasant river. We hope 
that Mr. Cooper is disposed neither to desert nor 
neglect Nature—for to her he is indebted for the 
popularity he has attained. 

No. 10. N. J. Crowxey, R.H.A. ‘A Brown 
Study.’ The portrait of a youth gazing on a 
picture. A small production, but of high merit ; 
the artist appears in good time to assist in 
rescuing of the Royal Academy of Ireland from 
the reproach of insignificance. His pencil is 
vigourous, and he has studied with industry and 
energy. A picture by the same hand (No. 280) 
three portraits of Tyrone Power, in the three 
characters he represented in Mrs. S. C. Hall’s 
drama ‘The Groves of Blarney,’ is finely com- 
posed, and very ably executed. The actor sus- 
tained, in this play, the parts of an Irish gentle- 
man, an Irish farmer, and an Irish “ natural” — 
a sort of half idiot ; and the artist has grouped 
the three together. The thought was a happy 
one. One of the likenesses, the gentleman! 
one of course, is very striking. The picture is 
pleasing and effective, and painted in a masterly 
manner. We are justified in already ranking 
the painter high in his profession. 

No. 11. Tarovore Von Hoxst. ‘Bettina.’ 
A clever but by no means a pleasing picture. 
The artist, with imagination enough to make a 
dozen reputations, and with sufficient power to 
realize his conceptions, is rarely happy in his 
choice of subjects. The spectator is not ~~ 
to examine, and so to ascertain his merits. 
is a great mistake ; an artist should paint for 
the heart as well as the eye. seen pooed at 
“ work” in this picture, and it — that 
the hand which produced it is that of a master. 

No. 16. A.Catame. ‘ View in the higher 
Swiss Alps after a Storm.’ The station of 
honour has been very properly accorded to the 
stranger. This large picture has been placed 
over the fireplace, in the north room. Itisa 
work of singular character ; and one which such 
of our landscape painters as are too e to 
look only upon the tender and delicate in nature 
will do well to study. The style is bold, free, 
and masterly ;—although it may, at first t, 
appear cold and hard, a careful examination will 
exhibit its marked and peculiar merits. » It is 
the work of a vigourous and most observent 
mind ; of one who isa master of the pencil, and 
who has looked on the objects he copies with the 
eye of an artist and the feeling of @ poet. Care- 
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ful thought over such a work cannot fail to be 
useful to our young painters. M. Calame has 
other works in the exhibition—and all are of 
irli erit. 
Non 7. W. Kipp. ‘ The Curtain Lecture.’ 
It is long since we examined so favourable a 
specimen of the talents of Mr. Kidd. This picture 
is highly finished and very cleverly composed. 
The ‘ lecture’ is that which the wife gives to the 
husband in the morning, when the sick head- 
ache has succeeded the folly of the previous 
night. It is a cottage scene; the thoughtless 
joy of a babe is skilfully contrasted with the 
serious aspect of the troubled mother, and the 
woe-begone countenance of the foolish father. 

No. 18. ‘J. Partaiper. * The Visit of Boc- 
cacio to Petrarch at Arqua, bearing the decree 
of the Florentine senate, restoring his patri- 
monial property.’ This work is of a high 
order. ‘The story is happily told; the self- 
vossession of the dignified, and yet joyous poet, 
is placed in skilful contrast with the eager 
pleasure of his gay friend, who conveys to him 
the act of tardy justice. The picture is, per- 
haps, too full of hard lines; and it is unques- 
tionably deficient in harmony ; but its conception 
and arrangement are both masterly. Mr. Part- 
ridge exhibits other works of great merit. No. 
164, ‘a Sea Nymph sketched at Brighton,’ is 
a sweet portrait of a young child—marred, 
however, by an awkward “ squint.” No. 274, 
‘ Apostles’ is a fine and vigorous painting. 

No. 23. G. Jones, R.A. ‘ Gate on the Da- 
nube, Ratisbon.’ 220, ‘ Geneva, the Bridge 
over the Rhine.’ 227, ‘Old Buildings at Nurew- 
berg.’ 339, ‘ Venice.’ We have four faithful 
copies of singular and characteristic structures 
from the pencil of an artist, who copies facts as 
literally as any painter who has made this de- 
partment of the art his exclusive study; yet few 
possess amore vivid imagination ; or can INVENT 
with more astounding effect. 

No. 24. A. Morton. ‘ The Locket.’ A very 
sweet and gracefuliy painted portrait, of a lovely 
but pensive lady, who is summoning from her 
casket sad thoughts, and, it may be, gloomy 
forebodings. 

No, 27. H. B. Cuaron. ‘ Dead Game.’ This 
is a branch of art too generally sneered at; and 
therefore, perhaps, almost abandoned by artists. 
Mr. Chalon is one of the old school; we can 
remember the time when his copies of such 
realities were appreciated. Neater and prettier 
hands Lave pushed him from his seat; but if 
we take the facts without the illustrative accom- 
paniments, we shall find few who have rendered 
them better. It will be hard indeed if, when 
we have so many words of praise to give away, 
we cannot find one for an imitator of nature, 
who submits to the eye only what he has seen. 

No. 29. F.R. Lex, R.A. ‘Scene in Pens- 
hurst Park.” No. 130, * Woodcutters.’ No. 
149, * View from St. George’s Hill, looking 
towards Windsor.’ Mr. Lee exhibits some ecicht 
or ten works i they are all good; fine and true 
transcripts of nature. No. li9 isa production 
of the highest class of landscape painting. It 
is @ reality; but a poetical mind has copied it. 

No. 30. J.B. Crome. ‘Scene on the Old 

River, Norwich, mooulizht.’ There are, we be- 
lieve, half a dozen of Mr. Crome’s paintings in 
the collection ; and all of them have moonlight 
bis productions by no set Zo sameness in 
at Shenae pn Bed neans a vantageous to 

y yof high merit; and per. 
haps no living artist approaches him in the walk 
he has preferred ; but we cannot doubt that if 
he watches nature in her gayer moods, he will 
succeed in making her attractions more agree. 
able. His lavish use of sepia contributes to that 
monotony of which we complain. The subjects 
are not ouly alike, but he uses the same ma 
terials with all. His scenes are seldom either 
darker or brighter, one than another, 
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No. 33. T. Creswick. ‘ At Haddon, Derby- 
shire.’ This is the most favourable specimen of 
Mr. Creswick’s talents—although he exhibits 
several other works of great merit: At Had- 
don, the old Patrician trees shut out the sky; 
and beneath their shade “ whisper young knights 
to ladies fair.’ The figures are very skilfully 
introduced. No. 210, ‘ Near Ashopton, Der- 
byshire,’ is a rich landscape, exceedingly grace- 
ful and elegant; the effect of which we think 
might be improved by removing the slope with 
corn sheaves to the left. No. 273, ‘The Mouth 
of the Waterford river” is a true copy of nature ; 
save and except that the artist has introduced a 
tree where trees never grew. 

No. 93. C. Hancock. ‘ Deer Stalkers re- 
turning with Deer.’ A clever and interesting 
picture, manifesting an intimate acquaintance 
with the scenery and character described. 

No. 40. C. Brocky. ‘ An Effect seen in the 
Highlands.’ The production of a young Ger- 
man painter. It has pleased us vastly. There 
is little of that “ hardness” usually conspicuous 
in the school in which he has been taught, but 
there is evidence of a taste and feeling for na- 
ture seldom seen in the works of his country- 
men. A shower is falling on the summit of a 
hill, where two bra’ lasses have been tending 
sheep. They huddle together, and shelter under 
a huge umbrella. The shadowed countenances 
of the maidens are well expressed. ‘The sheep 
are, we think, ill drawn, but altogether the pic- 
ture is admirably conceived and ably executed. 
No. 253, ‘ Fidelity,’ by the same hand is also a 
remarkable work. 

No. 42. T. Crater. ‘The Duet.’ Mr. Clater 
exhibits several works, and all of them are in- 
teresting. The artist has the advantage of 
always selecting touching subjects—subjects 
that can be understood and appreciated by the 
mass. Ilis skill in execution may be inferior to 
his power in conceiving, but he supplies evi- 
dence of industry as well as thought. No. 150, 
‘ Christmas Eve,’ pictures the grandsires of a 
family, with their descendants, enjoying the 
merry festival; and No. 312, ‘ Marketable Com- 
modities,’ a pleasant scene of gypsies telling 
the fortunes of young girls, while their sly 
sweethearts listen behind trees, and the “ com- 
modities’” they are conveying to market be- 
come the prey of a group of thieving urchins 
with brown skins. 

No. 44. E. W. Cooxe. ‘ Calais Pier—sloop 
returning to Port.’ One of the best works in 
the exhibition ; a work of which the English 
school may be justly proud. It is as true to 
nature as nature is to herself. Mr. Cooke 
has this year established his reputation; he 
exhibits largely, and without an exception, 
all his productions are excellent. No. 174, 
‘Scheveling Sands,’ and No. 188, “A Dutch 
Fish Waggon,’ have both groups of figures 
exquisitely painted; every part is carefully 
finished, and the effect of the whole is ad- 
mirable, The drawing, in which so many of our 
artists are deficient, is faultless. We may safely 
challenge for these pictures comparison with 
aught that modern art has produced; and it is 
not too much to say, that they may be placed, 
without fear, beside the best works of the old 
Dutch masters. 

Py Ol. J. Inskrer, ‘A Neapolitan Fruit 

irl.’ A sweetly composed and finely painted 
picture, No. 60, ‘A Wayfarer;’ and No. 222, 
‘A Flattering Tale,’ are capital works by the 
same artist. It is, however, the fashion to 
praise him for that of which we humbly think 
he has too much—breadth; he trusts too 
largely to his power of producing strong effects ; 
— a an artist has mastered one difiiculty, 
a we duty to encounter another. Few admire 
Mr. Inskipp more than we do; in some qualities 
he goes far beyond any living painter, but the 





Slap-dash style found favour with him long ago, 


and retains its influence over his mind, Yet 
have a truer eye for nature, or a purer Dove 
ciation of her peculiar beauties, Hig = 
always supply proofs that his studio hag lea 
the hedge-row or the green field, and jf he 
times exhibits the vigour of the old Masten 
is because they wrought where he has workej_ 
in the store-house of Truth. 

No. 52. P. F. Poors. ‘ The Gipsj ' 
This is a picture of good premio atts 
weak and watery a tone, and bears evidence that 
the artist has been accustomed to the use of 
water colours. We saw, not long ago, a serig 
of drawings, rustic figures, from his pencil, of 
exceeding grace and beauty ; and this 
picture is by no means perfect, it 
hope of his future pert oe rae» 

No. 59. J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ‘ 
and Argus.’ This is a glorious work; 
duction of wonderful merit, and with less of thy 
fantastic character which we have too 
to notice when Mr. Turner draws a 
his imagination. It is needless, now-a-days, 
speak of his amazing power over the material se 
employs. There may be a few to whom he canngt 
give pleasure, who can neither understand nr 
appreciate him; but to how many thousands has 
he supplied the means of procuring the highest 
enjoyment that can be derived from Art rende. 
ing Nature! This picture is a marvellous wing. 
ling of fact and fancy; but it is 
blotted by the hugh splash of yellow interspersed 
with blue, immediately in the centre. That the 
work has been injured by this introduction is 
unquestionable; and if it be true that this injuy 
to it was inflicted after it was hung in itspresest 
position, the act is unpardonable; becaus, 
while he has impaired his own, he has mt 
materially prejudiced every picture that sm. 
round it. Mr. Inskipp, Mr. Lander, and Mr, 
Uwins have their works comparatively “killed” 
by the strong glare with which Mr. Turner ills 
the eye of the gazer. It is impossible that ther 
quiet pictures could have stood it—if the cireum 
stance had been accidental ; but in thatcase itis 
very improbable that other than large masses d 
crimson would have been placed near it: its 
not to be tolerated that an artist should hae 
the power thus to injure his neighbour. We 
hope this very grievous evil may originate arule 
that though artists may be permitted to varus 
the use of the pencil shall be prohibited afters 
work has been hung. j 

No. 65. R. Scorr Lauper. ‘The Looking 
Glass.’ A finely painted picture, that wa 
“tell” better when away from its present po 
tion. A fair woman is looking — gles. 
She is dressed in satin, the satin 
fully true. No. 311, ‘ Italian Goatherds eatte 
taining a Brother of the Santissima Trisiti, » 
the same artist, is an —— group, 
but it appears to be unfinished. 

No. 66. T. Uwins, R.A. * Gathering Org 
Naples.’ A delicious picture; one of -r 
copies of nature, in delineating which 20 
suspasses Mr. Uwins. ee 

No. 69. J. Linnecy. ‘ Gipsies. a 
this is the landscape of the highest ment ™ “ 
exhibition ; it will not instantly attrac of 
meritricious advantage, but the more Its ii | 
into the more will be induced eee pore 
power and beauty. One must bend too i 
examine it; and it is precisely o picture 
must be closely scrutinized to be justly ni 
ciated. Its deep tone is most a 
scene is very simple—a way-side group | 
trees, and that is all. But it ia | 
of the rarest order. het _— a om Ne | 

arts, though less valuable as & * i 
352, ‘ Noon The sea in the distance 
strangely unnatural. A portrait = 
by the same hand, is an admirable Gon | 

No.75. Mrs. ARNOLD, LATE _— pe 
smira. ‘Children at a Well” A 
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ture, gracefully designed, and executed with 
considerable ability. Few of our landscape 
painters excel Mrs. Arnold in transcribing from 
nature ; she does not, indeed, always select her 
scenes With judgment, aiming rather at points 
which are striking and picturesque to the artist, 
than at those which are graceful and attractive 
to the mass; but with such as really value 
and appreciate excellence and truth, her pro- 
ductions cannot fail to be especial favourites. 
We had last month to compliment her on her 
ability as an author ; we now congratulate her 
on her success as an artist. 

No. 76. T. Woopwarp. ‘Fighting Horses.’ 
A cleverly composed picture, but we apprehend 
full of false colouring; the pinky hue cannot be 
natural under any circumstances. 

No. 77. G. Lance. ‘ Fruit Piece.’ Wonder- 
fully true: Mr. Lance remains without a rival 
in this class of art. He exhibits, also, (No. 366) 
‘Captain Rolando showing to Gil Blas the 
Treasures of the Cave’—a work of great merit, 
upon which we offered some remarks in our 
notice of the Royal Academy. 

No. 78. E.T. Parris. * Content.’ An ele- 
gant and graceful group; enjoyment under 
cloudless skies, beneath the refreshing shadows 
of lofty trees. No. 397, ‘An Italian Girl,’ is 
one of the prettiest and most pleasing of all 
Mr. Parris’ pictures. 

No. 81. J. Witson. ‘ Blowing Fresh.’ A fine, 
forceable, and true “ bit” of the sea; not equal, 
perhaps, to other works from the same master 
hand; but sufficient to maintain his right to 
high rank in this department of art. 

No. 83. T. C. Hortanp. ‘ A Fishing Station 
onthe Lea.’ Mr. Hofland exhibits several ex- 
cellent pictures; most of which commemorate 
events connected with the gentle craft. 

No. 90. D. Macuise, R. A. ‘ Farewell.’ 
armed knight is bidding adieu to his lady-love ; 
her face is hidden; but the sadness of parting is 
full plainly told. 
wrought. The lady’s dress, of velvet, is of real 
bright Genoa is truth itself. It may be safely 
described as “ the gem” of the exhibition ; for 
correct drawing, perfect harmony, and rich tone 
of colour, it is certainly unsurpassed in modern 
art. Mr. Maclise also exhibits his famous ‘ Robin 
Hood.’ Is it possible that this magnificent 
work has not yet found a purchaser? 

No. 95. E.M. Warp. ‘ Cimabue and Giotto.’ 
We noticed this picture in the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. It tells the story of the young 
painter whose genius was detected, and subse- 
quently fostered, by one of those accidents 
which now and then make men’s fortunes. It 
is finely painted; and gives evidence of mind 
as well as of power in executing its creations. 

No. 107. J. N. Ruopes. * Which is the 
Tallest.’ A pleasing and nicely painted work ; 
very prettily composed. A young girl ascertains 
the heights of two children, whose growths 
she is comparing by the side of a village well. 

No. 109. H. Montacue. ‘ Hope deferred.’ A 
delicious work; one that will touch the hearts 
of all who look upon it. It is painted, too, with 
much eare and ability. Two fair watchers by 
the sea-side are gazing anxiously over the 
Waters; both are sad—but one with the sick- 
hess that arises from hope deferred. 

No, 112. Mrs. Soyer. ‘The Crockery Ven- 
dor.’ The portrait of a wanderer we haye met 
score of times. It is painted with consider- 
able truth and vigour. 

No. 117. Miss M. DrumMonp. A sweet and 
graceful portrait; reminding one, and not un- 
worthily, of the exyuisite pictures of Newton. 
This unassuming and unobtrusive little bit can- 
not, we think, fail to gratify all who may look 
upon it. It is very touching in character, and 
painted with much care and effect. 
wane 119. HL Jursum. ‘A Lock on the Med- 

y- We are not familiar with the artist’s 
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name; but if it be an early attempt, we antici- 
ate for him high professional rank hereafter. 
tis painted with much care ; and is evidently 

an accurate copy of nature. The water imme- 

diately under the lock is too highly crimsoned. 

No. 138. W. Bewick. ‘ Rudolph the Brave ;’ 
an ably painted portrait; but scarcely so effec- 
tive as that of a somewhat similar character 
which Mr. Bewick last year contributed. 

No. 143. J. Srarx. ‘Part of Allingdon 
Castle, Kent.’ This is a landscape worthy of all 
praise ; it is scarcely second to any one in the 
exhibition. Fine, high toned, rich, and sound. 
Mr. Stark may safely consider his place secure 
among the best and truest cf our English artists. 
None of the younger aspirants for honours have 
pushed him from his seat. We rejoice to find 
—we believe without one exception—that in the 
Provincial Institutions, sales of his pictures have 
been invariably effected. This speaks well for 
the’ healthy tone of the buyers, for a painter 
more true to nature is not among us. 

No. 153. W. Simson. ‘Wounded Guerilla, 
with his Comrades defending the outer wall of a 
Franciscan Convent, a scene during the Penin- 
sular War.’ Of Mr. Simson’s high ability there 
can be no question; but this picture is 
deficient in that life-like energy which the sub- 
ject justifies us in anticipating: 

No. 168. S. West. ‘ Head of an old Man, 
painted from life at Rome.’ A work of con- 
siderable merit, by an artist who has been 
hitherto unknown at our exhibitions, a circum- 
stance explained by the fact that he has been a 
student in the schools of “the Eternal City.” 
His pencil is evidently bold and free ; we do not 
hesitate to say that he is destined to occupy a 
prominent position in art. 

No. 175. J. Zerrrer. ‘The Chartist Retreat 
to the Welsh mountains.’ No. 187, ‘ The Char- 
tist Advance from the Welch mountains.’ Two 
exceedingly clever pictures, full of matter and 
abundant in character ; painted, too, with great 
skill, and producing striking effects. Wethink, 
however, the matter of too grave a nature to be- 
come a topic for the artist. When the Chartists 
belong to history, they will afford themes for 
art ; as yet to deal with them is premature. 

No. 189. H. O’New. ‘A Musical Party.’ A 
work of much talent. It is well composed, 
skilfully grouped, and painted with a sound 
knowledge of art. 

No. 195. H. Mac Manus, R.H.A. ‘ Rory 
O’More.’ The hero of song, play, and novel; 
“an Irishman indeed,” but not one “in whom 
there is no guile,” for a more accomplishod look- 
ing rascal never was described by pen or pencil. 
It is (allowing for some drawback on the score of 
vulgarity) a very cleverly painted work, but 
scarcely sufficient to uphold the reputation of 
an artist who, in his picture of ‘The Midnight 
Mass,’ produced one of the most striking and 
admirable iilustrations of Irish life and character 
that ever was conveyed to canvass. We shall 
look with some anxiety to his work for the Royal 
Academy, for sure we are that he is capable 

of producing great things. 

No. 201. J. F. Herrine. ‘The Straw-yard.’ 
One of the ablest works of the class to which it 
belongs. The drawing is perfect ; the horses and 
the pigs are as true as copiescan be. Itis an ad- 
mirable picture, exclusively and entirely English. 

No. 206. W. F. Wirnerineron, R.A. 
‘The Rencontre: or, much ado about nothing.’ 
This picture we also noticed in the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. It is of an agreeable 
though not of a high order. ‘ 

No. 221. W. Erry, R.A. ‘ Bright eyed 
Fancy hovering o’er.’ Pity it is that artists will 
labour to excite wonder rather than sympathy— 
to satisfy the judgment rather than to touch the 
heart. As if the high aim of the philosopher and 
the poet ought not to be that also of the 
painter. Here is a work of rare and estimable 





qualities; but altogether failing in that which 
should be the noblest object of ambition—to 
teach some ennobling lesson, to inculcate some 
moral duty, to perpetuate some high example— 
in short, to elevate the mind. We are not 
among those who exclaim against the classic 
draperies of Mr. Etty’s figures ; but we do pro- 
test strongly against his so frequently wasting 
his energies upon worthless subjects; giving, 
indeed, splendid examples of what art can do 
with colours, but benefiting none, save, it may 
be, the student who looks with iring 
astonisment on what the painter has wrought, 
The opposite of this is the fashion of the age. 
and, possibly, it is, therefore, that Mr. Etty goes 
to the other extreme; but it is by no means 
necessary, that \to avoid the slough we should 
choose the barren heath; a fertile, cheering, 
and profitable path may lie between them: in 
such we desire to see this great artist walk, 
looking on nature always, but always with a 
view to make her graces, and beauties, and at- 
tractions largely known, and as largely felt. 
Of Mr. Etty’s high genius no one entertains a 
doubt ; his thorough knowledge of his profes- 
sion is as certain; and his industry and perse- 
verance have been and are remarkable. But 
this we humbly argue is not enough to sustain 
him in the high place he occupies among 
British artists. Who will look upon this work, 
and carry it away to endure in his memory ? 
What one of the thousand spectators who have 
gazed upon, has received, through it, an im- 
pression he cannot but retain? A huge, stout 
figure dropping through air, most mis-called 
“ bright-eyed Fancy,” is all that we can recol- 
lect of it. As singular a misnomer is No. 347, 
‘ The little Mariner.’ 

No. 233. H.Bricnt. ‘ Scene in the Wood- 
lands of Suffolk.’ A purely painted landscape, 
very true and effective. No. 302, ‘Ruin of a 
Mill on a Heath’ is still better. Both are some- 
what “ sketchy,” but they evidence high feel- 
ing and accurate observation. 

No. 234. J. Hortanp. ‘ Venice.’ The 
work of an accomplished mind, and of an ex- 
perienced artist. We prefer this to No. 359, 
‘ Part of the Old Fishmarket, Venice,’ which is 
prejudiced by an awkwardly tinted structure in 
the foreground. The artist exhibits two works 
in a style new to him, No. 250, ‘ Roses from 
Nature,’ and No. 441, ‘ Hollyhocks.’ They are 
as perfect, of their kind, as anything that art 
has ever produced. 

No. 238. Muss F. Cornpaux. ‘ La Jota 
Aragonese.’ A portrait, life size; a more am- 
hitious attempt than usual on the part of the 
fair artist. . 

No. 239. C. Lanpsrer, A.R.A. ‘ The pil- 
laging of a Jew's house, in the reign of 
Richard I.’ The public are familiar with this 
admirable picture. To us it has always ap- 
peared more excellent in its several details 
than asa whole. It contains ample proof of 
thought, care, and industry; no portion of it 
has been slighted; it is the production of an 
accomplished mind; and of one which aims at 
the attainment of higher objects than the merely 
outward aspect of nature. 

No. 245. Mrs. M‘lan. ‘ Maternal Love.’ A 
m st pleasing picture ; a subject to which only a 
woman can do justice. It is placed so ruiis 
ously high that we can form an estimate of its 
merits only by remembering the many beautiful 
works this accomplished lady has produced. 

No. 260. H. p. Parker. ‘ Grace Darling. 
We cannot compliment Mr. Parker on his pro- 
duction. The colouring has nothing like it in 
nature ; it is a ghastly green, to be found neither 
in heaven above, the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth. = same tint — 
—-and ve roperly—at the opposi 
the atin, whens the ghost of Hamlet's father is 
“to sulphureous flames yielding his body up. 
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No. 261. W. D. Kennevy. ‘ Jenny and Roger,’ 
from the ‘Gentle Shepherd.’ There is much merit 
in this picture; we expected better, however, 
from the artist's promise of last year. The Roger 
of his picture is an awkward loon; but the 
Jenny is cleverly painted. Her archness is 
capital ; although a little too much of aleer. 

Ko. 264. F. Nasu. ‘ The interior of a Saxon 
Church.’ A work of considerable power. 

No. 269. F. Stone. ‘ Louise.’ An exquisite 
little picture ; the graceful portrait of a fair girl. 

No. 278. Le Cuevarier Bourton. ‘ Vue in- 
terieure de la Chapelle Casse du Convent de 
San Migniato & Florence.’ No. 295. ‘ Vue d’une 
des Arcades du Colisée & Rome.’ The Cheva- 
lier Bouton is known to us as the painter of 
the views in the Diorama; where we must con- 
fess he is seen to greater advantage than within 
the walls of an exhibition room. 

No. 296. W. Suaver. ‘ Devonshire Peasants,’ 
one of the pleasantest of all Mr. Shayer’s pleasant 

ictures. They may not be of the highest class, 
But they are always agreeable. 

No. 300. W. Fowrer. ‘ View near Ayles- 
ford.’ A charming landscape ; evidence of fine 
feeling for nature ; of close observation, and a 
true eye to that which is graceful as well as 
striking. 

No. 301. J.B. Pyne. ‘ Rye, Old Harbour, 
coast of Sussex.’ A beautiful landscape, highly 
and exquisitely finished. It is, pehaps, too 
white; a fault less perceptible in the other 
excellent contributions of Mr. Pyne to the 
gallery. 

No. 306. W.P.. Frrru. ‘ Othello and Desde- 
mona.’” The artist’s name is not a familiar one; 
if he be young he will, ere long, produce works 
of a much higher character. The ground-work 
is safely laid. He has given us proofs that he 
thinks while he labours. 

No. 307. G. Cuamners, ‘ Marines going off 
toan Indiaman.’ A clever example of a class of 
art in which Mr. Chambers has obtained high 
repute. 

No. 353. J. Winson, Jun. ‘A Light Breeze.’ 
We must form our opinion of this work, less 
from actual inspection than from the examples 
of his genius the artist has given us elsewhere ; 
for it is hung almost out of sight, and just above 
a huge absurdity. We cannot forget that Mr. 
Wilson's picture in the Royal Academy, where 
it was hung “ on the line,” was one of the most 
favourable and favoured specimens of our rising 
artists. The misplacing this production is one 
of the most flagrant “mistakes” that has been 
made, We can see cuough of it to know that it 
is thoroughly good. 

No. 354. HH. Gairren, Jun. ‘Calais Sands, 
with Fort Rouge in the distance.’ This picture 
is also most inauspiciously placed ; but being of 
larger size, and not so very remote, the visitor 
will be enabled to form some estimate of its 
merits. ‘To our minds it is one of the most pro- 
mising productions of the year. It is, we believe, 
the work of a young man; of one who, if we 
mistake not, exhibited in this gallery for the 
first time last year, and whose then contribu- 
tion was purchased by Lord Northwick, a noble- 
man whose judgment is sound, and whose 
patronage is never injudicious, 
after the exhibition was closed, 
much regret, that we ha 
our notice of its contents, and we resolve . 
year to — the best atonement es eived this 
our neglect. It is an espe P , 2 
to assist those who en, weed tly Roe eats 


We remember, 
observing with 


tion; and we shall rejoice hereaft: r on looking 
back upon our career, if we can find tl ¢ 
of our pleasant auguries have 
our time we have had may 
events to cheer us on a cars 
coveted ; for the province 
&n upgracious one, 


iat some 
been f lfilled. In 
¥Y such agreeable 
‘er, seldom to be 
of the critic is at best 
and but for such occasional 





lomitted his name from 
could for | 


to as not attained that stand. | 
ing in their profession which commands atten. | 





recompenses, it would be altogether comfortless- 
Mr. Gritten’s picture is one of a good and tru€ 
class; it bears satisfactory evidence that he has 
studied in a safe school; that “nature is his 
goddess ;” it carries with it also proof that he is 
disposed to labour for the attainment of that 
excellence which is never attained without it. 
Every part of his work is carefully made out; 
there is nothing of that slap-dash which contents 
itself with a splash to signify water, and a knock 
of the brush to betoken a human head. The 
group of men and animals on the sea shore are 
carefully painted; the foreground and the dis- 
tance are both true. This is precisely a case 
such as those to which we referred in our intro- 
duction to this article. The future destiny of 
the young painter may have hung upon this 
single unpropitious incident. An accident may 
form a great mind, but an accident may also, 
alas ! destroy it. 

No. 363. W.J.Mvuiier. ‘Offering a Greek 
Slave for Sale in a street leading to the Slave 
Market, Grand Cairo; painted from sketches 
made on the spot during the years 1828 and 1829,’ 
To this picture the preceding remarks apply ; 
except that Mr. Muller has had other opportu- 
nities of establishing his claim to merit of the 
highest order. Yet it must be mortifying in the 
extreme for an artist, who has travelled at im- 
mense cost—expending means not arising from 


has a score of times risked life in search of 


knowledge among a brutal and uncivilized | 
people, to return to his country with high hopes | 
| other sum that the committee might approve, om 


of fame and that recompense of honour which 


is the noblest and least selfish stimulus to dis--| 


tinction ; to find his earliest effort to procure it 
altogether chilled and checked. We venture to 
assert that a work of more unquestionable merit 
is not within the walls of the Institution, and 
earnestly hope this first failure will in no way 
dishearten the painter. We have seen many of 
his productions elsewhere, and we have ex- 
amined this one in the British Gallery. He may 
be assured that though for a moment stayed in 
his honourable career, he will take wider steps 
in the path to glory, and arrive at the gaol, long 
before many his More fortunate competitors. 

No. 379. R. R. M‘lan. ‘The Blacksmith 
of Antwerp.’ Ina similar tone, too, we must 
speak of this picture. Indeed, into this “ South 
Room,” recognised as “ the condemned hold,” 
the pictures seem to have been flung, and after- 
wards placed, without the slightest regard to 
proportioning their merits. A care to justtce 
is perceptible in the other two rooms; but no- 
thing of the kind isapparent in this. Mr. M‘Ian’s 
work is one of great merit; the fair object of 
the painter’s holy and ambitious love is very 
gracefully pourtrayed ; and the painter himself 
is just such a one as was sure to find favour in 
the damsel’s sight. The minor details are all 
well made out, and skilfully painted. 

No. 405. J. Puiu. * Don Quixote. We 
regard this as the most promising work in the 
exhibition. We have never before heard the 
artists’ name, but sure we are that we shall 


hear it again and again, hereafter. It is broadly | 
The | 


painted, and with strong and fine effects. 
character of the Don has been caught with 
singular felicity. 


No. 407. A. Carsnoim. ‘ The Christening of | 
the list. kable, insomuch # 
, } | the decision i more remarkable, Jaded 
somewhat confused, has many sterling merits. | ue Saaieion a 
| The portrait of Shakespeare is not happy; nor 
can we compliment the artist on the manner in | 
which he has introduced the fellow-worthies of | 
| the great poet; but the nurse who bears the 


Ben Jonson’s Daughter.’ This picture, although 


babe in her arms, is of admirable charact: r. 
_ No. 436. Mrs. Crippie. * The Banquet Scene 
in Macbeth. This work has many claims to 


| notice; it is the h'gh and honourable attempt 


of a lady; if its mezits be not of the rarest order, 
its far above mediocrity as regards the details, 


and demands praise for the in 





| them, had been referred to Mr. 


: , | by the joint committee for i 
private fortune, but out of previous labour—and | 7 4 erecting the sey Be 


| Mr. Smith, in consequence of certain memorial 








striking and original conception, me 
Banquo is indicated by a cen of fe 
the chair in which it is supposed to pm 


We have thus gone largely j 
bition of the Britich Institution. I see 
so trespassed on our space, as of : 
omit many matters of importance, and yk 
fice, for one month, that variety which is essen, 
tial to our well-being, we trust our readers wil] 
hold us excused. 

Our notice has been large, because 
present moment, political yd aia 
engrossing events, so completely fill the columa 
of the newspapers, that the “ still small yoic” 
of Art has no chance of being heard amid te 
tumult. But even now we have to ise for 
the scantiness of this review; for the slight and 
brief manner in which we have described muchg 
its contents ; and for the omission of many name 
altogether. We may next month endeavour ty 
ascertain some of our deficiencies, 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


In our latest report of the unsatisfactory | 
ceedings in this matter, we stated that the 
chief-class designs selected by the umpires asthe 
finest works of art amongst those submitted tj 

George Smith 


change, to the end that he should examine as ty 
their practicability and cost. The committe 
had. on the 29th of November, passed a resolution 
that, ‘‘ if the expense did not exceed £150,000 


of these designs should be selected after due en- 
sideration, &c.’’ Posterior to this, however, the 
other five selected designs were also referred 


presented by their authors; and of these, that 
gentleman was directed to include an examination 
in his report to the committee. On the Sista 
January last Mr. Smith brought up this repor, 
wherein he expressed his regret that he wascom- 
pelled to be of opinion, that not one of the eigit 
designs submitted to him was eligible for anew 
Royal Exchange. That with regard to the cat, 
he estimated the execution of Mr. Donaldsm's 
design at £159,000, Mr. Cockerell’s design # 
£175,000, and Mr. Mocatta’s at a trifle over 
£150,000,—the sum mentioned in the instru 
tions. Mr. Donaldson’s design, it was 
would produce a — 4 poms per annum ; Me. 
Richardson’s, a rental of £ per annum ; 
Mr. Mocatta’s, a rental still larger ;—all of them 
however, much smaller, it would seem, than Mr. 
Smith deems necessary, in order to render a de- 
sign eligible for execution. After some discu- 
sion on the report, the committee a ; 
consideration of it to Monday, February dnd; 
when, after a farther debate of three hours 
tion, they, in accordance with the report i 
termined not to adopt either of the peg oo 
to invite a fresh competition from the Te 
architects—Mr. Barry, Mr. Cockerell, Mr.1 
and the three umpires—namely, Sir Robt. ad 
Mr. Hardwick, and Mr. Gwilt,—a decision § 
we do not scruple to assert is as unjust ast eo! 
traordinary. Surely, if a second competition 7 
necessary, the parties of known al 
have already devoted much time, Pres 
money to the undertaking (how much, oe 
who are aware of the extent and diffi 

subject can estimate), should have been #8" 





| for the office ; instead of which, with 


of Mr. Cockerell, none of the competitors a 
With regard to this very ¢ 


Messrs. Donaldson and Mocatta are Pr 
from the competition, while Mr. Cockeral Oh 
mitted again to enter the lists, altho f ‘5 i 
erell’s design was second to Mr. md the 
the judgment of the three umpires, Smith toe 
bable cost of it was computed by Mr. apn 
£16,000 more; farther, it produced & less 1 
rental than Mr. Mocatta’s. Both a net 
men have had a sound professional ed an the # | 
indeed, may be said of the authors of all wl 
lected designs, and are as capable of desigy oa 


executing an ‘ advisable, convenient, 
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4:49? ag any one, without exception, of the 
nore lately named. Wherefore, then, have 
they been passed over? Why, after the very suc- 
cessful efforts they have already made, are they to 
be put on one side and disregarded, in order that 
strangers may step In and avail themselves of their 

t labours? We again pronounce it to be most 
unjustifiable on the part of the committee towards 
these gentlemen, and we sincerely hope that the 

rofession generally (for this decision touches the 
interest of all) will immediately take some means 
of expressing loudly their opinion of if. They 
have been too long passive under repeated acts 
of injustice: if they had come forward collec. 
tively before this, and had plainly expressed their 
views with regard to the management of public 
competitions, and their determination of not en- 
ing in any, unless under certain regulations, 
we should have had a different result in the case 
at present before us. It is not too late, even now, 
so ar as future events are concerned, and we trust 
the paramount necessity of such a course will not 
be lost sight of. 

Mr. Donaldson’s case is a peculiarly hard one : 
the author of a design pronounced by the umpires 
and the public to be the best of those which they 
examined, and put out of the pale of reward solely 
en the ground that its cost would be ‘* very much 
above the limit assigned, ’—he had every right to 
believe, that if he proved it cou/d be executed in all 
its integrity and beauty for the sum allotted, he 
should be appointed the architect of the new Ex- 
change ; the more so, too, after the resolution of 
Nov. 29, already mentioned, and from the pledge 
to be inferred from the original instructions of the 
committee, that the architect of the best design 
would be employed to direct the building, if found 
equal to the task. According to a statement 
which Mr. Donaldson has published, his revised 
estimate, made with great care, and including all 
the decorative sculpture, is £145,000 only, being 
£5000 below the sum allotted. Mr. Smith, it 
appears, has increased the estimates, by requiring 
the foundations to be taken down six or seven feet 
deeper than was contemplated, and by including 
a large sum for repairing the streets surrounding 
the site, an expense never intended to be allowed 
for in the sum proposed. Furthermore, Mr. 
Smith has taken the maximum of cost, as 
he himself acknowledges; and, after all, in- 
creases the amount only £9000; so that there 
does not appear to be the shadow of a doubt 
that Mr. Donaldson’s design could be exe- 
cuted for the sum at which he himself has esti- 
mated it. This then being the case, few will 
deny that Mr. Donaldson might almost claim as 
his riyht the superintendance of the building, 
even if the committee were afterwards to repu- 
diate the whole of his original design, and direct 
him to compose one entirely different,—they have 
themselves pronounced his the dest design, pre- 
pared according to the instructions, and not ex- 
ceeding in probable cost, the proposed amount ! ! 
When therefore we find that this gentleman is 
not even permitted to compete again, but that 
parties are nominated who have even less right 
than perfect strangers to enter upon the task, we 
cannot find language sufficiently strong to express 
at once our sorrow and our indignation. It is to 
be hoped,—indeed, it is to be ExPECTED, that Sir 
Robert Smirke, Mr. Hardwick, and Mr. Gwilt, 
will decline the competition, and that Mr. Do- 
naldson and Mr. Mocatta will be requested to 
enter once more upon the subject ; whether they 
would themselves be disposed to expend a further 
amount of time and money would be of course a 
question for their own consideration. 

The whole business, from beginning to end, 
has been nothing else than disreputable. Our 
British merchants, in old times, would have as 
little endured a charge against their own honour, 
as against the virtue of their wives. Will they 
submit to have their reputations tainted without a 
solemn and dignified protest against the acts of 
those who would impair them ?— 

[Since the above was in type, Sir Robert 
Smirke, Mr. Hardwick, Mr. Gwilt, and Mr. 

arry, have resigned; leaving Mr. Cockerell 
and Mr. Tite, who, from previous connection, 
wih’? considered as but one, alone in the field. 

ul the committce have the hardihood to 
nominate these gentlemen at once to the office ? 
€ are afraid events point that way. ] 
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WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Tue Portrait or Paince Atpert.—Early 
in the month Messrs. Hodgson and Graves ex. 
hibited, in their gallery, a portrait of Prince 
Albert, painted by George Patten, A.R.A.; to 
produce which the artist made a journey to Saxe 
Gotha, and with which he returned after an ab- 
sence of little more than a fortnight, having 
completed his work within the space of ten days. 
Taking this fact into consideration, it is a picture 
of very high merit; as a likeness, it has been 
entirely satisfactory to the family of the Prince ; 
and our Queen, in regard to it, has expressed 
her “ unqualified approbation.” It is, of course, 
to be engraved, and is already in the hands, we 
believe, of Mr. Lucas. 

The Prince is, at the present moment, the 
most interesting gentleman in her Majesty’s 
dominions; and a portrait of him cannot 
fail to be agreeable to all classas of the 
British people. Mr. Patten’s picture intro- 
duces us to a young man whose exterior is 
highly favourable, and whose countenance indi- 
cates a gentle and generous mind, His features 
are not so regular as they have been repre- 
sented, but they are more expressive and intel- 
ligent than we have seen them in other pictures. 
His form is slight and tall, his height being 
about five feet ten inches. His hair is light, 
parted in the centre, and off the brow; his eye- 
brows and a thin moustache are a few shades 
lighter. His forehead is rather broad than high, 
the nose is somewhat indented, as we see it often 
in the Germans; the eyes have a cheerful cha- 
racter, and are, we fancy, of a light hazel. The 
complexion is sallow: the mouth is well formed, 
and the lips are healthily coloured, but it is not 
expressive of firmness. The portrait, therefore, 
conveys to us impressions of an amiable and 
agreeable person, one who is likely to render 
her Majesty a happy wife, and not likely to in- 
volve himself in political contests. 

Mr. Patten has represented him dressed in 
green uniform, with the ribbon and orders; the 
picture is thus necessarily somewhat “broken 
up.” Of its great ability, however, there will 
be no doubt. 


Finpen’s Gatcery or British Art.—We 
rejoice to find from the prospectus of this ex- 
cellent “ national” work, that the same careful 
selection by which its projectors have been 
guided in the earlier numbers is likely to con- 
tinue throughout. The fifth part will contain 
engravings after Eastlake, R.A.; Leslie, R.A.; 
and Constable, R.A.; and among the subjects 
“in progress” are examples of the genius of 
Newton, R.A.; Calleott, R.A.; M‘Clise, R.A. ; 
Jones, R.A.; and, last but not least, Hilton, 
R.A. :—the picture of this admirable artist being 
that famous one of “ Peter delivered from 
Prison.” Our hopes for the continuance of line 
engraving rest mainly upon the success of this 
work; of the list before us there is scarcely 
one there would be a chance of producing 
in the best style of art, but for this publi- 
cation. We shall have hosts of “pretty 
things,” no doubt, from scores of publishers; 
but really grand pictures—such as tend to ele- 
vate the mind and improve the taste—would 
be, we fear, altogether laid aside, but for ‘the 
popularity of the British Gallery of Art. We 
call earnestly upon all who are interested in 
the prosperity of the fine arts, and in their 
promoting the great objects they are designed 
to advance, to aid in the establishment of this 
truly national undertaking. 


Tue Hientann Drovers.—Mr. Watt is on 
the eve of finishing this noble print. The latest 
proof bears out our most sanguine hopes of its 
admirable quality; there can be no doubt of its 
ranking in England, and on the Continent, 
among the foremost examples of modern art. 





WILKIE’S ETCHINGS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ ART-UNION.’ 

, 51n,—In your list of etchings by Sir D. Wilkie, R.A., 
in the January number of the Art-UNnioNn, there 
are some few errors, or rather deficiences, w I 
trust you will pardon me for pointing out to your 
notice. In addition to the several subjects mentioned 
by you, are—First, an etching of the head of the bag- 
Piper (the picture was in Sir F. Freeling’s collection) 
alone, slightly, but exquisitely touched; atid on the 
same plate a portion of another and amore com- 

lete sketch of the picture, coupeieing a portion of the 

ipes, and an indication of back nd, This is, 

I believe, the scarcest of Sir David's etchings.—Se- 
condly, a female wegyas with two children, one at her 
back; and thirdly, venuto Cellini, presenting a 
tichly sculptured p and chain to one of the 
All these I peasens, in addition to those enumerated b 
you, several of which I have in different states of ad- 
vance. Now, with respect to that group of three 
figures mentioned by you, of “two boys having their 
knees on the ground, a man in the middle in a slouch 
hat, &c,” I appeehend that the etching is intended to 
represent the boyish game of “sedan chair,” where two 
children cross their hands, and a third sits on them, 
who is onqueien by throwing his arms round his play- 
fellows. have this plate in three states, and it is, I 
think, perfectly clear that the individual in the m 
is a boy of yan | the same age with the others. 
The “ group,”’ noti by a. as apparently intended 
for the “ Searching of the Will,” is rather searching for 
a receipt, in consequence of a workman having brought 
in his account, supposed to be already paid. 

On in examining these two latter plates, I think 
you will agree with me as to their subjects. Can re 
inform me if your proposition as to the limited publi- 
cation of subjects by the “ Etching Club,” in page 24 
of your last year’s volume, was for is likely to be) 
adopted ? if so, I should willingly become a subscriber 
to the undertaking. Are any of the drawings of the 
——_ Club (see page 185 of the same volume) to be 
engraved or lithographed as there mentioned. Are you 

uainted with the etchings, the ter part never 
published, of Mr. A. Geddes, A RAD They are admi- 
rable in execution and effects.—I am, Sir, yours, + 


[The members of the Etching Club are Messrs. Cope, 
Townsend, Creswick, Webster, Redgrave, Horsley, 
Stonhouse, Knight, J. Bell, and F. Taylor; our sug- 
gestion regarding the publication of these Etching’s 
will be, we understand, adopted; anda selection from 
them ere long published. The club has been two years 
in existence; and the collection is very extensive. We 
have seen a few of them; and can promise they will 
form rare acquisitions to the portfolio. The “ Sketch. 
ing Club”? design to publish lithographic fac similies 
of their sketches; but as yet have not commenced 
operations. We shall take care to inform our corres- 
pondent in good time. The Etchings of Mr. Geddes 
we are not acquainted with. They were executed 
many years ago, as amusements during long evenings; 
the artist not only etched them, but printed them him- 
self, and still possesses the printing-press at which they 
were worked. If time had permitted us we should 
have endeavoured to give our correspondent a more 
satisfactory reply to his query on this point—perhaps 
we may do so next month.] 


MISAPPLICATION OF WOOD-ENGRAVING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ ART-UNION.’ 

$1r,—I wish to direct your attention to the illustra. 
tions to ‘ Poor Jack,’ now games! in monthly 
numbers; and to call upon you, having influence over 
the public taste, to do all in your er to check the 
palming such wile trash — the public as “works of 
Art.” {do not question the merits of Stanfield’s draw- 
ings; I refer to the beggarly style in which they are 
executed, and that when some of the best line-en- 

ravers in the country have little or nothing to do. 

Yo one appreciates wood-e ving more than I do, 
when legitimately applied, as the French a it, for 
sketches, or small subjects, with the advan of 
cheapness, being printed with type; but when they 
are made to supersede line engraving it becomes @ 
miserable failure, as in the present instance it un- 
doubtedly is. I hope you will be inclined to take this 
matter up, and I am sure your taste must see the 
justice of my censure. Linge ENGRAVER. 


[We perfectly agree with our correspondent. In 
order to test his opinion, we procured No. 2 of the 
work. With the letter press we have nothing to do, 
though that is intolerably bad. It contains three very 
inferior wood-cuts, engraved we cannot tell by whom 5 
printed on seperate pages; and not introduced into the 
text, in the usual, and unquestionably the better, mode. 
They are of a larger size, but neither so numerous, nor 
halfso good, as those to be found in “the Mirror”’—price 
two-pence. The publication is, therefore, in no way 
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creditable ; and as an attempt to deteriorate the Arts 
on the part of one cf the most influential publishing 
houses of the metropolis deserve its severe censure. } 


“EXCLUSIVE” ARTISTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE ART-UNION.’ 
S1n,—Two of your correspondents in the last number 
of the ‘ Art-Union,’ have evidently alluded to a parti- 
cular society of artists as being “ ex elusive.’ 1 believe 
one may easily guess where it is intended the cap 


should fit. No one denies the advantages of open ex- | 


hibitions ; they must be praised for their liberality and 
patriotic principles. If our Royal (exclusively royal) 
Academy had not been so, perhaps many eminent 
artists would have remained until this day in obscurity, 
without a name to live or bread to eat. But, in justice 
to the “ exclusive water colour exhibition,” permit me to 
ask, if it has not (almost exclusively) raised our na- 
tional reputation in that department of art? And 
whenever the society ceases to be exclusive, will it not 
also cease to interest the public and to give universal 
satisfaction? It is the concentration of talent which 
makes it pre-eminent. Does not the quantity of bad 
pictures in au open exhibition deteriorate from the 
praise due elsewhere? This cannot be the case endi- 
vidually, but as a general impression; and those per- 


sons only who pay a second visit estimate justly, their | 
attention then resting on what has previously been but | 


— viewed. Private collections commonly yield 


unmixed gratification, because they are selections of | 


the best: nothing offends, we admire and praise all ; 
and do not such exhibitions exalt the character of art? 
Therefore, although “exclusive” exhibitions, such as 
the Water Colour Society, may unjustly excite indigna- 
tion and surprise, the question is, if they are not more 
successful in promoting a love and taste for the art 
than exhibitions cf all sorts? 
Your obedient servant, Ss. P. 

(To answer the arguments of our correspondent wonld 
require larger space than we can afford. Strickly 
speaking, all Exhibitions are * exclusive’’—which pro- 
fess to reject such contributors as are not considered to 
add to their interest or value. According to the reason. 
ing of 3S. P., the Royal Academy should limit its 
“ show” of pictures to its members and associates ; for 
“ a concentration of talent would make it pre-eminent” 
—like the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. It is 
clear that, whatever reasons may be advanced in de- 
fence of, or against, the exclusiveness of this Society, 
can be urged in reference to all other Societies; the 
evil is to our minds much larger than the good—al- 
though some good may be undoubtedly produced by it.] 


DELAY IN FORWARDING THE *ART-UNION,’ 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE ART-UNION.’ 

Mr. Epiror,—I have taken the liberty of address- 
ing you, feeling, as 1 do, an interest in the prosperity 
of your journal; and beg to enquire whether you could 
not devise means for a more regular delivery in the 
country; because its being issued in the middle of the 
month, the booksellers here cannot procure them until 
a week or ten days after publication, and then not by 
post, but through their parcels. 

I remain your well-wisher in the cause of Art, 
Jan. 29. J.B. T. 
[The evil to which our correspondent refers is a se- 

rious one—yet it is one which ought not to exist. We 
incur the expense of procuring stamps solely to avoid 
it; for our Journal, not being political, might be issued 
without being stamped. It is invariably published in 
London, on the morning of the 15th (or on the lith 
when the 15th falls on the sabbath); and can, of course, 
be (ransmitted on that day through the post to all parts 
of the empire. We have agents in a large | roportion 
of the cities and towns, who always receive it recu- 
larly; and if application be made to any publisher or 
hews-agent in the provinces, we can very easily make 
arrangement for it to be forwarded on the day of pub- 
lication, We have had numerous complaints on this 
ground. We trust our subscribers will see that the 
blame does not rest with us; and take proper ste 
having the grievance remove dd. 

If such of the country booksellers as have hitherto 
procured their numbers with their London monthly 
parcels, will favour us with a communication, they can 
be sent from the office on the 15th, and ch ; 
their London correspondents, as usual. 

We might, it is true, avoid the ey il, by publishing on 
the Ist, and not the 15th of the month. But this would 
give rise to an evil still greater ; for all the | ondon ex- 
hibitions open early in the wonth—the Royal Ac ar 
early iv May, the British Institution early in 
and so forth; and it is of vital importance 
notice them as soon as possible afterwards, 

The Publisher suggests a remedy for the evil. 
poe nD pape be sent to him by post, he will of 

copy of the * Art-Union’ on the 15th.) 
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THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

Having been “called to account” for certain in- 
considerate observations depreciating this Institu- 
tion, we felt it our duty to make such enquiries re- 
lative to it, as might enable us to form a more 
correct opinion than that with which we had been 
impressed—first, in consequence of perceiving no 

ractical results to arise out of it; and next, 
ecause ‘‘thousand-tongued’’ rumour had de- 
scribed it as unlikely to produce any real benefit 

| to society or thearts. We have therefore procured 
| the necessary documents, examined the school, 
obtained such information as was to be had—and 
proceed to submit our present impressions to our 

| readers; prefacing them by a brief history of the 
| origin and progress of the Institution. The School 
of Design *‘ instituted for the purpose of affording 
instruction to those engaged in the practise of 
ornamental art, and in the preparation of designs 

| for the various mannfactures of this country,’’ is 
| indebted for its existence to Mr. Poulett Thomp- 
son, who, as member for Manchester, felt himself 
| bound to direct his attention to a branch of art— 
our poverty in which was supposed to be so extreme 
| as to compel us of necessity to procure our supply 
entirely from our Continental neighbours. In 

| 1837, he obtained, with great difficulty, from the 
| Treasury, the enormous grant of £1500 to com- 
mence the national undertaking! ‘The school was 
placed under the controul of the President of the 
Board of Trade; and established in the apart- 
ments at Somerset House, formerly occupied by 
the Royal Academy. A council was formed, 
consisting of artists, amateurs, and manufacturers ; 

| and Mr. Papworth, the architect, was induced to 
| undertake, for a time, the superintendence of the 
school. After the lapse of a few months, Mr. 
Dyce was appointed the director to the Institution 
—a position which he continues to fill. It is to 
the credit of the council that the selection of this 

| gentleman arose from no influence exerted on his 
behalf; but entirely because circumstances pointed 
him out to them as fittest to discharge the weighty 
duties of the office. In Edinburgh, there has 
existed for more than half a century, a Govern- 
ment Board of Trustees for Manufactures; soon 
after it was formed they determined on es- 
tablishing a school, similar to those at Lyons and 

Paris ; and thus obtained for Scotland the honour 

of being the first country of Europe to profit by 

the example of the French. The school however 

did not fulfil its immediate object ; but was limited 

almost exclusively to the education of artists—and 

out of it proceeded Wilkie, Allan, Geddes, Harvey, 
auder, Simson, Dyce, and nearly all the other 

Scottish artists of eminence. Certainly, as a 

school of the antique, it is most admirable and 

valuable; no expense having been spared to 
render the collection as complete as possible. In 
the year 1836, Mr. Dyce, having been consulted 
as to the best means of restoring the school to its 
legitimate purpose, was requested to draw upa 
detailed statement of the method he proposed. 

The document was printed—found its way into 

the hands of the council in London; and this 

gentleman was directed to proceed on a mission 
| to several of the continental states, with a view 
| to obtain such information as should place the 

Institution on a firm and secure basis. Soon after 
his return, he was appointed to succeed Mr. Pap- 
worth. _The school has been gradually moulded 
to the views he was led to adopt by a comparison 

| of the merits of the various foreign schools; and 

| though it does not resemble any of them in its 
practical details, it proceeds upon the principle 
on which they are founded. One new character 
which the school has necessarily and gradually 
assumed, is that of an elementary Drawing School. 

a ase required that candidates for admis- 

should previously have made considerable 
progress ; but it was soon found that one of the 

reared evils to be removed was the defective and 
vitiated elementary education which designers for 
industry have hitherto been enabled to obtain. 
aut beanches of Instruction are classed under 
| . Sections; Ist, elementary instruction, in 

drawing, modelling, and colouring: 2nd, instruc. 
| Hon in the history, principles, and practice of 


| Ornamental art: Srd, instruction in design for 
pet weaving, 





| 
| 
| 


| manufactures combining silk and car 
calico printing, paper staining, &c. The admission 
to the school is not, as it ought to be, altogether 
free ; although the monthly demand is very small, 





The number of students since the 
has been nearly 400; at present it is 130 
average daily attendance in all the 
Of the students who have finished 
all have found occupation of some 
some permanent salaries, and some occasi 
ployment. It is, however, very di 
as yet very palpably the 
of the school; but if instances 
its efficiency, these are not i 
stance in the lace trade: 
a student, the son of a 
of Nottingham, when exhibited at his 
place, so excited the attention of his 
convinced them of the commercial 
such as he displayed, that they 
found a school to confer on the town 
tages which they saw had resulted 
in the Government one. In the same 
amy, also, + mney es been done 
ueen’s marriage dress was desi 
students, (Octavius Hudson ond Tees 
which is described universally by the 
one of the most remarkable and elegaut i 
of the present age. It is in the style of 
point of the 17th century, and as the gi 
work Hp eyes pipe poe not the least 
tion of the kind of work n to 
effect of the old lace, the students wertelied 
only to draw the general pattern, but actually 
draw the threads inall the patterns of the openwork, 
It cost the designers the labour of a month orfr 
weeks to do this. The whole of the design has nt 
been executed; not because it was not workable 
but because the time allowed was insufficient, and 
the expense would have been too great ; as itis,it 
cost the labour of two-hundred girls for about fow 
months. It is to be hoped that very beneficl 
results ee - - this — ; that the 
Court of England will soon a inc 
acted upon by that of France; and instead eee 
ing to dealers or manufacturers for the procuring 
of desizns for articles of great cost, employ thede- 
signer directly, and thus give unfettered scope 
to such native ee as may — Veneue 
ct the Arts of Design greatly to 
oe freed from the trammels Which the coma 
manufacturers, in the ordinary course of comme 
cial matters, impose upon them. Of course mam 
facturers must in general be the patrons of desigr- 
ers; but itisin cases where an article of manufactur 
is required of such value that it never could becom 
saleable in the every day market, that we cousde 
the direct patronage of the designer by the party 
giving the commission to be the proper count; 
because it would serve the double purpose of ft 
tering talent in design, and of obliging the ma 
facturer to execute something which, perhaps, li 
interest, or it may be, perhaps, 
in matters of taste would prevent him a. 
procuring or appreciating. Our space | 
not permit us, this month, togo much farther im 
details connected with the Institution—which ® 
feel convinced—and upon no light gr for 
had to overcome not only misconception, but pe 
judice, before we arrived at such conclusion—# 
be made most beneficial to the community, by 
troducing a pure, accurate, and well groan 
taste in those objects of art which, though 
eribed as minor, cannot but largely assist—by 
liarising the eye and mind to that which is fod 
and true—in promoting the great objects, 0 oft 
and encourage which the higher branches Sel 
Fine Arts are taught and patroni ie 
of Design is not of less importance bec 
objects to which is applied are of every ‘ol 
quaintance ; perpetually at hand at home, | 
tinually in our sight abroad, and these ee 
active in forming the taste, whether for ist | 
evil. The great difficulty to be omnes | 
which arises from ignorance, pre) of ty | 
taken notions of self-interest, 00. weal | 
manufacturers. Upon this essential topie 
have some remarks to offer hereafter. in | 
It will be obvious that a very considerable 
must elapse before much practical benefit 
out of this school, unless the manu” 
cotton printer, silk weaver, paper rather i 
ornamentalist, aud a vast number of 0 be thet 
in trade, are made to perceive that 1t WE | 
interest to encourage the school, by § - 
apprentices to learn in it, and employing there 
ants the young men who have been ecu af 
To overcome this difficulty, ume 
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CHIT CHAT. 


Tur Rovat Acaprmy.—On Monday the 10th 
of February, the Royal Academy proceeded to 
the election of three members, in the room of 
William Wilkins, Esq., Sir William Beechey, 
and Charles Rossi, Esq., deceased. The asso- 
ciates elected were Daniel Maclise, Solomon 
Alexander Hart, and William Frederick Wi- 
therington, Esqrs. Of the promotion of Mr. 
Maclise, their could have been no éoubt; and 
we appreheud the choice must have been una- 
nimous. He is an honour to the Academy, and 
will largely contribute to uphold and increase 
its fame throughout Europe. To the other two 
gentlemen the remark will in no degree apply. 
Mr. Witherington is a respectable painter— 
and nothing more. The class of art he prac- 
tises is not of a high order, and in that class he 
is surpassed by many. Of Mr. Hart we must 
speak in terms still more depreciating ; and we 
do so with extreme reluctance; because we 
know him to be an amiable and estimable gen- 
tleman ; and because he has the merit of essaying 
a style of art, too greviously neglected in Great 
Britain; but his abilities are mediocre; and, 
unhappily, at the present moment the choice 
of the Academy reecives a very prejudicial illus- 
tration within the walls of the British Gallery. 
We cannot for a moment doubt that the decision 
ofthe Royal Academy will be most unsatisfactory 
to the profession and most astounding to the 
public. On looking over the list of associates, 
we are compelled to deplore the paucity of 
talent it presents; but we cannot admit, there- 
fore, that the choice was so limited as to have 
compelled the selection that has been made ; for 
we find among them the names of David Roberts, 
Charles Landseer, Andrew Geddes, Richard 
Westmacott, John Prescott Knight, William 
Charles Ross, and George Patten: any one of 
whom we humbly contend are entitled to take 
precedence of Messrs. Hart and Witherington ; 
and two or three of them are not unworthy to 
have been chosan at the same time with Daniel 
Maclise. The Royal Academy has thus put into 
the hands of its enemies a sharp and strong 
weapon of offence ; for it will not be casy to 
satisfy the public that there is not something 
rotten in their state; or that the promotion, so 
humiliating to the country, arose from an honest 
conviction that the honour was conferred justly 
and fairly upon the parties most worthy to re- 
ceive it. It will be difficult for the warmest 
advocates of the academy to put upon it a 
construction creditable to that body; and its 
opponents will make large use of it as evidence 
of wrong meaning as well as wrong doing. 

Tue Keerer or tue Royat Acapemy has 
not yet been appointed. There is little doubt, 
however, that tne choice will fall upon George 
Joncs, Esq. R.A. He was the assistant of the 
late Mr. Hilton, during his protracted illness ; 
and thus became conversant with the dutics 
of the office. The selection will be a good one 
in all respects. Perhaps there is no member, 
with the single exception of Mr. Eastlake, who 
is So well qualified for the important station. A 
gentleman more universally esteemed and re- 
spected is not in the Academy. His manners 
are gentle and conciliating; and no man more 
happily blends with the suaviter in modo the 
Sortiter in re. 


2 Tae Paintings or Hitton, R.A.— The 

patrons” of British Art should be made ac- 
quainted with the fact, that it is even yet in 
their power to add to their collections, ex- 
amples of the genius of this accomplished artist. 
No gallery of modern pictures can be complete 
without one of them; and we earnestly hope 
that Sir Robert Peel, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Mr. Baring, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and others we can name, who possess many of 





the most admirable productions of the English 
School, will avail themselves—before it be too 
late—of the opportunity presented to them. 
We are the more anxious on this head, in 
order to avert the indignity of submitting them 
“to the hammer ;” Mr. Dewint, the brother-in- 
law and executor of Mr. Hilton, is at present 
the possessor of six great works :—1. The Angel 
releasing St. Peter from Prison; 2. Sir Cala- 
pine; 3. Comus; 4. the Murder of the Inno- 
cents; 5. Amphitrite; 6. Una with the Lion en- 
tering the Hag’s Cave. Besides which he has 
several early pictures ; some of a small size, of a 
later date ; a great number of sketches; and the 
commencement of a very grand work, ‘ Rizpah 
watching the dead bodies of Saul’s sons,’-— 
which, had he lived to finish it, would in all 
probability have been the most perfect pro- 
duction of his wonderful pencil. We suggest 
to the directors of public institutions in the pro- 
vincial cities, to adopt means for possessing one 
of these most glorious creations of modern art; 
and to the British Institution the purchase 
of one of them to deposit to the national col- 
lection. 

A meeting was held on the 8th of February at 
the British Coffee House, Cockspur-street, R. 
Redgrave, Esq., in the chair, to form and ar- 
range a plan for raising, by subscriptions among 
artists and lovers of the arts, a sum of money 
in order to purchase one of the paintings of the 
late Mr. Hilton, to be presented, by the sub- 
scribers, to the National Gallery. It was, at 
first, designed to limit the list to students; but 
in order to procure the most valuable of his 
works, the project was enlarged, so as to admit 
such of the admirers of the great painter as 
exist among the community at large. A com- 
mittee was formed, consisting of R. Redgrave, 
Esq., T. Webster, Esq., C. W. Cope, Esq., and 
T. S. Cooper, Esq., in order to carry the object 
into effect. The sum of £80 has been already 
subscribed ; and we earnestly call on all who 
desire to advance the interests and uphold the 
character of British art, to forward their 
“ guinea” subscriptions, in order that the list may 
be worthy of the age and country, and honour- 
able to the memory of the great man we have 
lost. There are few who can afford out of a 
single purse to accomplish this most worthy 
object; but there are thousands who can assist 
it. We shall gladly and thankfully receive the 
names of any lovers ofthe arts in London or in 
the country, who will authorise us to insert their 
names in the subscription list. 


Socrery or Britisu Artists.—The follow- 
ing circular has just been issued by the Society : 
“ Sir, I beg to inform you that the days appointed 
for receiving Works of Art for the forthcoming 
Exhibition are Monday and Tuesday, the 2nd and 
3rd of March next. The registration-fee, 5s. to 
be sent by each exhibitor as before. 1 am, sir, 
your obedient servant, H. E. Dawe, secretary. 
Suffolk-street, Pall-Mall, East.”—-We earnestly 
hope that this year the arrangements will be, in 
all respects, the very opposite of those which 
prevailed last year. We cannot like the sound 
of this “ registration-fee.” 


Encravers’ Instirute.—The Society of 
Engravers who design to form an “ Institute,” 
have held a meeting with a view to forward their 
project ; but it is not in a sufficiently advanced 
state to warrant a publication of their proceed- 
ings. We may observe, however, that among 
the promoters of it, are many of the leading 
members of the profession ; we take for granted 
they have no difficulty in inducing the younger 
members to join them, for to them the benefits 
to be derived from its establishment must be 
obvious. 

Mr. Hacue, the distinguished lithographic 
draughtsman, whose large drawing attracted 
such universal attention last year in the Gal- 





lery of the New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, has just returned from a tour in Bel- 
gium and Germany, with a collection “ rich and 
rare” of sketches made in his way. We shall 
have an opportunity of inspecting them before 
our next number appears, and will report to 
our readers thereupon. It is strange that Bel- 
glum, a country with which we are so intimately 
connected, and so closely associated, has not 
been made more familiar to the English through 
the medium ofthe artist. Itis unnecessary tosay, 
that as the work is to be published under 
title of “ Picturesque Sketches in Belgium and 
Germany,” the task could not be confided to 
abler hands. Mr. Haghe is, we understand, 
Belgian born, although his reputation has been 
made in this country. 

Art-Union or Lonpoy.—The committee of 
this valuable and wide-spreading society, are 
actively exerting themselves in furtherance of its 
objects, feeling it to be disgraceful to the me- 
tropolis that in extent and power the Scotch 
Societies should so far exceed this. It is to be 
hoped that their efforts will be warmly re- 
sponded to, and that all who join the Society 
will feel themselves called upon to assist in dis- 
seminating a knowledge of its purposes and 
plan, which is alone wanted to insure a large 
accession of subscribers. In order to increuse 
the number of country members, residents have 
kindly consented to remit subscriptions from 
Abingdon, Cambridge, Chippenham, — 
Leeds, Leicester, Lincoln, Liverpool, North- 
ampton, Oxford, and Taunton. he list, it is 
hoped, will soon be greatly increased. The 
engraving due to each subscriber of the past 
year, will be ready for delivery about August 
next. The committee have not yet determined 
precisely the day on which the distribution of 
prizes for the present season will be made ; we 
have reason, however, to believe that it will take 
place at the beginning of March, so that prize- 
holders may have an early choice of pictures 
from the various metropolitan exhibitions. 


Georce Parren, A.R.A, has been appointed 
Painter of Portraits and History to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. The distinction was 
conferred upon him during his brief sojourn at 
Gotha, where he had the honour to paint the 
portrait we have referred to elsewhere. 


Tue Postace Sramps.—The artists who 
have been intrusted with the construction of 
the postage stamps are actively engaged in for- 
warding their works ; and it is likely that in a 
week or two they will be completed. It is pro- 
bable that they will be of a worthy character, 
and present a marked contrast to the red blots 
which have heretofore disfigured all paper issued 
by the Stamp Office. In the stamp for letter 
paper, and the adhesive stamp, a profile of the 
Queen is the principal ornament. The letter 
paper stamp is we rejoice to say a engraved 
by Mr. Wyon, R.A., the accomplished medallist 
to the Mint. Charles Heath is —— the 
drawing taken from Wyon’s city medal, by H. 
Corbould, intended for the adhesive stamp . W. 
Mulready, R.A., has furnished the design for 
the cover and envelope which John Thomp- 
son is engraving. 

Tue NeLson Monument.—This affair is, after 
all, we fear, destined to blemish Trafalgar-square ; 
the newspapers inform us that the delay has been 
caused by the necesity of making some “ triflin 
alteration in the minor details of the olged 
plan ;” and not by the insecurity of the founda- 
tion. We have therefore only to hope that when 
actually up, some high wind will blow it down; 
and should wish it to tumble direct upon the 
“ National” Gallery, but that it might per- 
chance crush one or two of the few pictures it 
contains. It appears that three years will be 
required to heap one stone upon another before 
the stipulated height is obtained. 
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THE MODERN ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 


THE EXHIBITION AT MILAN. 


The Imperial Palace of Brera is noted for its splendid 
architecture and sculptures by the best masters of 
ancient and modern times. The glorious frescoes that 
adorn its walls by Appiani-Pelagi, and Hayez, are suffi- 
cient alone to bespeak favour for the modern Italian 
School. Itis in this palace that the Exhibition of Fine 
Arts is held. To those who are accustomed to see its 
halls and porticoes crowded with paintings and marbles 
as in former years, the last Exhibition will seem com- 
varatively poor—but we should rather admire the 
industry of the artists who are able to present us with 
so many fine works, in so short a period, since the last 
reat display during the visit of his Imperial Majesty. 
ne number of works requiring great time and study 
are necessarily fewer, and consequently the proportion 
of portraits and Landscapes is much greater compara- 
tively with historical works than is usualin Milan. It 
is not always just to judge of a young student from 
portraits, for how often is he fettered in time, and in 
the choice and arrangement of draperies, and in other 
ways, well known to artists. We shal! therefore not 
dwell much on such subjects—only reminding the 
student, that none of these circumstances can excuse 
bad drawing, false perspective, or badly distributed 
lights, In landscapes, there is great variety, and we 
shall describe a few—generally, we should remark that 
a certain degree of excellence is attained with less 
study in landscape than is required to produce an in- 
ferior picture in other departments of art; that when a 
certain progress is made, artists too often cease from 
the patient study of nature and fall into mannerism 
and sameness, If we tire of the monotony of conven- 
tional faces, and forms in historical painting, how 
much less is it to be tolerated in the artist who has 
before him all the treasury of nature continuall; varied 
by the most charming accidents of light and shadow. 
Let him also avoid seeking to attract gazers by singular 
and unnatural effects of light—such, often draw admi- 
rers, but do not please the eye of true taste. These 
remarks will find easy application, and we proceed to 
describe in detail some of the works of the Exbibition. 
We give the first place amongst the sculptures to the 
bust of Bellini, the work of Allessandro Puttinati, and 
that of the Baroness Cosway, which the municipal 
corporation of Lodi committed to Gaetano Manfredini. 
The last to be placed on a sepulchral monument, is 
principally to be noted for the perfect imitation of flesh 
which is attained in the marble, and the graceful and | 
harmonious manner in which the drapery is adapted | 
to the habitual attitude of the head. In the bust of | 
Bellini, perhaps from exceeding the natural size, we 
miss the gentle expression peculiar to the original, 
though we recognise in its noble character the soul to 
whose pathetic inspirations we owe Norma and Pu- 
ritani. These works would have been reckoned among 
the best works of sculpture, had our halls been rich as 
usual jn that department. From Tomaso Bandini, of 
Parma, we have two portraits in marble, bearing evi- 
dence of diligent study in a natural and simple style. 

In the “ Psyche’ of Giuseppe Croff—also the size of 
life in marble—the lower limbs might be lightened | 
with advantage. Carlo Romani has a statue in marble, 
natural size, “ St. Antonio Abate.’’ Without infring- 
ing on the laws of ideal beauty, a greater expression of 
suffering and penitence should appear in this figure. | 
“ Marius sitting on the roins of Carthage,’’—Niccolo 
Scarpa, in marble, size of life. There isa deficiency 
in the expression of deep thought in the countenance, | 
and we have not the robust frame ascribed by histo- 
rians to Marius. These four last named are all young 
artists, Eugenio Thierry should have commissions 
that may better display his talents than the six small | 
busts exhibited by him this year. 

Passing from sculpture to painting, we have, first, the 
death of Scomburga, by Gabriele Rottini, of Brescia. | 
Scomburga is the Brescian Virginia sacrificed by her 
father to save her from an Appius not less passionate 
and tyrannical than the first. In respect to composi- | 
tion, it is not merely necessary that an action should be | 
represented on the canvas—it should be done in sucha | 
manner as to be easily understood: there should be | 
unity of design combined with variety in the acces- | 
sories. Here the figure of the father is placed at a dis- | 
tance from his dying child, and is scarcely to be distin- | 
guished among a number of small figures—this does | 
not sufficiently tell the sad story. The distribution of 
the groups, the correctness of the drawing, the disposi- 
tion of the draperies, and the general harmony of the 
colouring are deservedly admired. We should have 
wished a less theatrical arrangement of the attitudes 
in the foreground figures to the left of the specta- 
tor, The old man drawing away two beautiful youths 
from the sad scene, is fine in idea and in execution. 
We have also some well-coloured family portraits 
by G. Rottini. We have by the celebrated Fran- 
eesco Havuz, Professor and Counsellor of the Lmpe- 
rial Academy, a portrait of himself, painted with 
that happy carelessness which attests one of the great- 
est masters of painting in modern Italy. The Genius 
of Freshness, of whose resemblance we certainly cannot 
judge, and shall say the less, being rather averse to 
allegorical subjects; an Odalesque, on so small a scale 
as to seem a Femish work. His largest canvas repre- 
sents the Massacre of Patras, April, 1822; and it 
may truly be reckoned amongst the best works Havez 
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has given to the world. Some Greeks, sssailed i 
their poor habitation, have barricaded the door aga 
tl s ed, placed ready to defend 
1e enemy. Some are armed, plac Sees 
themselves, others are in the attitude of listening; 
while the greater number hold a rope, — lng 
chiefly depend to secure the door. Among t py 
a lovely figure of a girl, who has fainted. A mother, 
beautiful even in the extremity of terror, carrying her 
children in her arms, tries to ascend a staircase, on 
the summit of which some figures are kneeling before 
an image: the enemy is seen entering above by the 
windows. The whole scene is lighted by a bright ray 
of the sun coming from above, and which strikes di- 
rectly on the group g& the door, producing an effect 
at once beautiful and picturesque, and which can- 
not be seen without recalling Rembrandt. To its 
other merits is added, in a peculiar degree, the 
beauty of colouring, always to be found in the 
works of Hayez. The same charm pervades the 
victure, “ Greeks escaping from Scio ina little boat, 
daring rather the fury of the waves than that of their 
merciless enemies. Many times in past years has this 
subject been repeated by the hand of Hayez; yet he 
always succeeds in giving it the charm of interest 
and variety. Here we have a beautiful contrast be- 
tween some persons overwhelmed with terror, and 
others who look calmly on the waves and await their 
fate. We admire the works of Natale Schiavoni, 
notwithstanding a certain monotony of colouring ; and 
they charm us into forgetfulness of the want of truth 
occasionally to be observed. Here the face of Judith, 
having just beheaded Holofernes, might equally suit 
St. Cecilia, listening to the melodies of heaven. An- 
tonio Gualdo gives two portraits, and Medora awaiting 
the return of the Corsair. From Cesare Poggi we 
have a portrait, and two small domestic scenes from 
“JT Promessi Sposi.”” We hear the praises of the 
*‘Innominato” as he comes riding along absorbed in 
thought. The figure of Don Abbondio, in the moment 
he is observed by the bravoes, it appears to us might be 
improved; it approaches to caricature. The evils of 
age do not prevent the Cay. Giuseppe Molteni from ex- 
hibiting various works: a holy family, in imitation of 
basso-relievo, would deceive the most experienced eye ; 
we could hardly resist trying if the touch would dispell 
the illusion. His portraits are, as usual, true to nature; 
we particularly admire that of “ Statiza Thomas of the 
Gold Coast.” His lovely “Slave of the Harem,” 
pensively weeping her lost liberty, though decked with 
oriental splendour; though artists may find defects, 
has awakened the muse of one of our poets. The 
pictures of Napoleone Mellini are correctly designed 
and well coloured. Those of Michael Angelo Fuma- 
galli, Nicola Cianfanelli, of Florence; Gaetano Signo- 
rini, of Parma; Luigi Fiorini, of Rome, deserve more 
notice than our limits admit. The latter especially 
gives evidence of a diligent study of Rafaelle, particu- 
larly in the Country Girl of Albano adorning her head 
with grapes. Francesco PoprstT! sends this year only 
& portrait, but so excellently painted, that it alone 
sustains the fame of his preceeding works. This young 
artist promises, not only to vie with the greatest 
modern masters, but to be worthy to be compared with 
those of old times. Giuseppe Penuti, a rapidly im- 
proving painter, exhibits two portraits, evidently 


| carefully studied from nature ; and a tiger hunt. The 


death of Julius de Medici is the subject of a good 


ng by Giovanni Servi. In the picture of a Greek, 


*y Professor Lodovico Liprartni, of the Imperial 
Academy of Venice, some persons find the contrast of 
light and shadow too strong; in other respects it pos- 
sesses all the excellencies both of design and colouring 


| that have long placed Lipparini in the very first rank 


of modern artists. The portraits of Aureliano Masotti 
are painted with great care and diligence, but in 
trying to avoid hardness he should beware of the 
Opposite fault. Francesco Mensi exhibits a large can- 
vas; the subject is the carrying away the Venetian 


| Brides ; also a Madonna di Buon Consiglio. Carlo 


Picozzi, a good copy of the Madonna of Sassoferrato, 
existing in the Imperial Pinacoteca. The admirable 
landscapes of Giuseppe Canella, one of the greatest of 
modern painters, call our willing attention. The Rising 
of the Sun on the Campagna di Roma is one of those 
rare works true genius alone can produce; the quiet- 
ness and simplicity of the scene enhance the merit of 
the artist. At first view of this picture, we see only sky 
and the unvaried country below, but as we gaze we 
gradually perceive the smaller parts of the picture pro- 
ducing, in a surprising Manner, the real effect of a 
sun-rise. 

Giuseppe Bisi, Professor and Counsellor in the Impe- 
rial and Royal Academy, maintains his high reputation 
especially by his view ot the Villa Raimondi, painted 
for his Imperial and Roya! Majesty Ferdinand the 
First; also the arrival of the Crnsaders in Palestine 
We can only name without detail the Landscapes of 
Ambrogio, Fermini, and Giuseppe Elena. We must 
praise the careful study of nature in the works of Bison 
father and son; Gaetane Negrisola, a water-colour 
flower piece, three water-colour landscapes by Suter 
of Zurigo, works of much merit. This ‘closes our im- 
perfect account of the last exhibition of Milan. We 
think, taking the whole, we can still trace the tra- 
ditional features of the Lombard School, in the study 
of Da Vinci and other great masters ; but, along with 
this, in its present state, there is a fusion of the 
other schools of Italy, and also a mingling of the 
pathos which is the prevalent taste of Germany. 





SS 
PORTRAITS OF “ THE DUKE.” 


It is Scott, we believe, who tells 

a young fellow who, joining his a we 
Peninsula on the eve of battle, learning 
the Great Captain, with his staff, was on 
besought a comrade to point out to him his 
mander. It was done. 


‘*Yes,”’ answered his experien “ 
I would rather see that crooked nose to-morroy 
morning, than a reinforcement of twenty-thousand 
raw recuits from England!” Even so, Say We; ty 
us a copy of his fine, energetic, expressive, anf 
strong countenance, is far more welcome 
a host of portraits of more common men; anditis 
therefore that we hail another addition to the lage 
store of likenesses of the Duke already in our pos. 
session. We have had them of nearly all sort~ 
in plain clothes, in state regi in frock 
coats, on foot and on horseback, introduced inty 
ceremonials, at dinner-tables, and in royal balls; 
but as yet we have had none to commemorate that 
event in his wonderful career, which placed him 
the head of the first college of the world. We hay 
to announce that H. P. Briggs, Esq., R.A., has 
painted a full-length portrait of his Grace, in his 
robes as Chancellor the University of Oxford;it 
is about to be engraved, and the admirers ofthe 
master-spirit of the age — that is to say nearly 
every individual in the country and millions oat 
of it—will be enabled to possess a picture of the 
highest merit as a work of art, and by farth 
most striking resemblance that has been mak 
of him since Lawrence painted him in the zenith 
n Mr. Briggs’ portrait the Duke is 
seated in an ‘old carved chair; in his hand is the 
college cap; and the dress is p advan 
tageous ; for the dark colour, relieved by the 
lace, prevents the attention from being 
from the character ef the countenance. Toth 
left is a scroll, containing the date (1834) of the 
appointment of the Duke— 
= var . 
And it will add greatly to the interest of the pie 
ture to know that the name was writter upon the 
canvass, not many days ago, by the hand of his 
Grace. On the scroll — contains this sin- 
ular autograph, the artist has m 
~~ from a on ly written and recited on the a 
casion it commemorates :— 
gk hat field where last the soar’ 
Wane inhtier master wielded woe. = 
And the dark soul, a world could scarce 
Bent to thy genius, Chief of Waterloo! bald 
The picture bas been painted for the 
Eldon; and those who are acquainted with Ms 
high powers of Mr. Briggs will not heen Oe 
lieve that it is one of the best works of art (ia 
has been produced in this country for many yeas 
The artist has, of course, brought his > | 
to bear upon the task ; he has felt to be = 
portant one, and he has evidently la \ 
thily to execute it; the more especi® Poy | 
that it is by no — likely he inti 
to a new painter, or have anew ¢ 
to soeeat wales the world. His Grace has 
very generous in his desires to com ie 
wishes of painters “% — ~~ itd 
has sate to upwards 0 y © 
therefore be no wonder if he decline tog throat 
the now irksome labour again. a 
Nor will it now be necessary ; for a1 A 
lent work in all respects, or one that gives 
agreeable impression of his G ; 
even that admirable one by the ry 
the Royal Academy—there cannot be to 
to posterity. Mr. Briggs has been ha 
ing the high tone of mind conveyed 
features; they are in comparative repose 
very thoughtful, yet by no means 
pression. One is, indeed, remin hi 
the soldier; the face is full of hig 
in no degree exaggerated for the 
with a view more to satisfy our 1 
great man, than to maintain reality. portrait a | 
On the whole we have never —_ ‘hat itis 
satisfactory ; and we rejoice hear bear 
be engraved. ‘To all classes we ao to the 
valuable acquisition ; and especial) | ivergif 
fessors, graduates, and students 
of which he is the head. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 

Leeps.—Although the recent Exhibition of 
works of art at Leeds has heen completely suc- 
cessful in answering the object of its projectors, 
we regret to learn that but few pictures were 
disposed of. There were not, however, many 
contributed with a view to sale. The Secretary 
informs us that “the Exhibition was highly 
beneficial to the large masses of mechanics and 
operatives in our town and neighbourhood, in 
drawing them from low habits to enjoyments 
rational and elevating. It was, indeed,” he adds, 
“gq general complaint amongst the publicans, 
during the time it was open, that their cus- 
tomers, instead of spending their money in 
drink, as they were wont to do, spent their time 
in the Society’s rooms, and kept their money in 
their pockets.” This statement is supported by 
unquestionable evidence. The Exhibition was 
open three months. Within that perod 87,908 
persons were admitted at 6d. each, and 6220 
persons purchased season tickets, whose aggre- 

visits amounted to 96,005; making a total 
of admissions of 183,913. Allowing for the re- 
peated visits of persons who paid the sixpenny 
admission, not less than 93,500 individuals en- 
joyed the high gratification of attending the Ex- 
hibition, The receipts, inclusive of about £425 
proceeding from the sale of catalogues, and 
of several poetical effusions written for the occa- 
sion, and the profits on confectionery, amount 
to the sum of above £3400 ; and, after deducting 
the ascertained and probable expenses of the 
Exhibition, it is supposed that more than £2000 
will remain to be appropriated to the object con- 
templated by its promoters. 

Mancuester.—The annual meeting of the so- 
ciety for establishing a School of Design has been 
held at the Royal Institution, for the purpose of 
receiving the report of the council, electing the 
president, vice-president, council, and other 
officers for the ensuing year, and on the general 
business of the society. The report describes 
the establishment as gradually increasing both 
in numbers and talent. Summary of students 
who have entered since the opening of this 
school, on the Ist October, 1838 :—Artists, 18 ; 
pattern designers, 35; architects, 6; silk manu- 
facturers, 2 ; engravers, 3; coach painters, 2; 
upholtsterers, 4; glass steiner, 1; engineers, 7; 

, carpet maker, 1; various, 23. Total, 102. 21 
new students have entered this quarter. 
_Leicesrer.—It is proposed to open an exhi- 
bition of works of fine art, matters of science, 
natural and artificial curiosities, &c., in aid of a 
building-fund for the Mechanics’ Institute of 
this town. The arrangements will be com- 
pleted, it is expected, in the course of a month 
from this time. 

IngLanp.—The Royal Irish Art-Union ad- 
vances favourably. A meeting has just been held, 
at which a “report of its steady progress” was 
read. The advantages which might arise from 
public lectures of the Fine Arts were discusscd, 
and a sub-committee appointed to inquire into 
the practicability of the measure. A sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to make arrangements 
for a public dinner, to celebrate the opening of 
the ensuing exhibition of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, in April next. We have, therefore, 
strong trust that good is in store for Ireland; 
and fervently hope that itis destined ere long to 
participate in the advantages to be derived from 
the arts, so largely enjoyed by other countries. 

Our readers will perceive, in our advertising 
columns, an invitation to the lovers of the arts 
Senerally, and to natives of the sister country 
more especially, to join in forwarding this most 
desirable object. We have been requested to 
receive the names of persons willing to become 
subscribers. and earnestly hope that we may suc- 
ceed in convincing our Irish bretheren that we 
are by no means indifferent spectators of their 





efforts to revive, or rather to create a taste for, 
and appreciation of, the fine arts in Ireland; | 


but that we are ready to lend our hearty assist- 


ance in forwarding the good cause. As we be- 
lieve this particular Ant-Un1on to have stronger 
claims than any other—because higher and more 
important results may arise out of it—we shall 
use our most strenuous exertions to augment 
its list of subscribers, and trust that many 
patriotic ladies and gentlemen will forward to 
us their names. 


AnnvaL Exuisition or THE Roya Scor- 
TIsH AcaApEMy.—The fourteenth annual exhibi- 
tion of this body, which opened on the 10th inst. 
and whose history may nearly with truth be 
considered as synonymous with that of the pro- 
gress and present state of Art in Scotland, affords 
an opportunity of taking a retrospect of the cir- 
cumstances and objects which have marked its 
career and guided its course. Previous to the year 
1826, the Scottish Artists were accommodated with 
apartments (in which to exhibit their works) by a 
committee of members of the Royal Institution ; 
but as a condition of this accommodation, the whole 
management and emoluments of the exhibition 
were under the controul of the above named com- 
mittee; a condition which many of the Artists 
considered derogatory to their honour as gentle- 
men and prejudicial to their interests; and at the 
abovementioned period a number of them resolved 
to withdraw from the patronage of a body im- 
posing on them regulations, which however well 
intended, were felt by them to be both impolitic 
and unjust, and to establish for themselves an in- 
stitution by means of which they might forward their 
own interests and promote the cause of Art. Ac- 
cordingly, in that year they constituted themselves 
the Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture, having for its object the cultivation 
of Art by establishing a school of design ; award- 
ing prizes for merit among the students; re- 
serving the power of sending abroad for the purposes 
of study such of the students as they should deem 
worthy of that distinction ; together with a pro- 
vision for decayed members ; the Academy to em- 
brace, as is usual in such institutions, three orders 
or degrees of membership, viz. Academicians, 
Associates, and Honorary members. 

An important and influential body of artists, 
however, still adhering to the Royal Institution 
under the title of ‘‘ Associates of the Royal Insti- 
tution,’’ they were through the kind and honorable 
mediation of Henry Cockburn, Esq., now Lord 
Cockburn, and John Hope, lsq., Dean of the Fa- 
culty of Advocates, in the year 1829, incorporated 
with the Academy, which by this addition was 
now made to consist of nearly the whole high 
artistic talent in the country ; and consequent on 
this happy union and on the judicious laws adopted 
for its regulation, the Academy’s course has been 
one of uninterrupted success and prosperity ; much 
of which may with perfect justice be attributed to 
the kind and untiring exertions of Lord Cockburn 
and others in promoting the interests and fur- 
thering the objects of the institution ; till in 
August 1838, it was incorporated by a Royal 
charter conferring on it privileges and imposing 
duties similar to those of the Royal Academy of 
London, slightly modified to suit local pecu- 
liarities. , 

Of its services in promoting the great object of 
its institution, the cause of Art, the best and most 
gratifying testimony is to be found in the increas- 
ing value and importance of the contributions by 
its members to the annual eahibitions, which have 
not only kept pace with the other branches of na- 
tional improvement, but when compared with the 
earlier efforts of the body, show a healthiness and 
vigour of growth as .satisfactory as it must have 
been unexpected; and what is yet, if possible, 
still more gratifying, is the fact that their exertions 
have been met ina kindred spirit by the public, 
who now feel a sympathy for and show an interest 
in the subject, which he would have been deemed 
a hardy prophet indeed, who, twenty years ago, 
would have ventured to fortell. As it 1s not pos- 
sible for any work of human agency to be perfect, 
nor any exertions of human purity to escape 
jealousy, so the Royal Scottish Academy forms no 
exception to this universal axiom; it has been 
assailed as narrow-minded and self-seeking, but 
truth must compel the candid enquirer to confess 


that in all the public acts of the body, if they have 
| not been the result of the dictates of supreme 
wisdom, they have been that of the best motives, 
so far as os Pagmente and opportunities of the 
actors enabled them to perceive. 

In such a retrospect as this, it is impossible to 
avoid allusion to the share of this improvement 
which has resulted from the exertions of the As- 
sociation for promoting the Fine Arts in Scotland, 
which has succeeded in rousing the public attention 
to the subject from one end of the kingdom to the 
other ; and whose members have within the last five 
years contributed nearly £12,000 for the purposes 
of Art. When it is considered that last year the 
sum amounted to £4670, and that there is every 
posepens of this year’s income being considerably 
arger, it is evident that the annual expenditure of 
such a sum must form an important item in stimu- 
lating the progress of Art, and become of high 
importance in a national point of view; for if 
operations of that body be directed by a judicious 
care and liberal independence, there can be no 
doubt of its being attended with the happiest 
effects; if, on the contrary, its proceedings are 
marked with the poison of favoritism and ex- 
clusive patronage, there can be as little doubt that 
its labours, however beneficial to some, will ulti- 
mately be productive of the most baneful results, 
by fostering mediocre mannerism, instead of cul- 
tivating the higher efforts of independent genius. 
These remarks may appear superfluous ; but when 
it is recollected, that in their report for the year 
before last, they directed the attention of artists to 
the production of worksof the highest class; and that 
in last year’s exhibition there were for sale three, and 
only three works falling under that denomination, 
viz., Allan’s ‘ Slave Market,’ Scott’s ‘ Hector ad. 
dressing the manes of Patroclus,’ and Kennedy’s 
‘Pool of Bethesda,’ not one of which was purchased 
by them, although the funds were ample, and that 
they purchased at a high price a portrait, for so 
it was called in the catalogue, although in their 
a the word fancy has been put before it: be- 
sides many of a more questionable kind, when 
compared with the character and pretensions of 
the body, it is not too much to call upon the 

ublic for a watchful scrutiny of their proceedings. 

he funds of this body, added to those of the New 
Association for promoting the Fine Arts, which 
may be stated this year at about £1500, indepen- 
dent of the private purchases (which unfortunately 
has never been of very large amount here), form 
altogether a large sum of money, and cannot fail 
under proper management to produce good fruit, 
as has already been manifested in the improved 
state of Art. 

Of the relative merits of the members of the 
Academy, it cannot be otherwise than a matter of 
delicacy to when it is considered that in a 
race where all are struggling to attain the same goal, 
and where all are deserving, it is an invidious task 
to point out individuals as superior to the rest. 
Yet even at the risk of the charge, it may not be 
deemed too much, and indeed the common con- 
sent of the body itself can hardly fail to point out, 
as at present in advance, Allan, Scott, Harvey, 
and though last, certainly not leest, Bonnar ; these 
gentlemen occupying the highest ground in the 
highest walk of art shown in the Academy, and it 
may be stated as a farther illustration of this opi- 
nion, that the works sent in by them this year 
suffer no disparagement by juxta-position with 
those of Sir D. Wilkie, in the same exhibition, all 
being characterised by felicity of conception, skill 
in composition, breadth and harmony of effect, 
and a knowledge and power of drawing which can- 
not fail to strike every spectator, be he learned 
critic, or simple admirer of nature. 

From the short time elapsing between the open- 
ing of the exhibition and the period of our publi- 
cation, it is altogether out of the question for us 
to enter upon the merits of the individual subjects 
composing it. They shall be treated of in our 
next number; at present we can do no more than 
state, that in no former exhibition has there been 
so large a number of pictures of a high class; and 
it is a fact to be both stated and admired, that the 
members now seem to consider their works can 
as highly appreciated here as in London, and that 
we may consequently calculate on the works of 
our native Artists being first presented to their 
own countrymen, for that patronage which was 
formerly sought elsewhere in vain. Lw.c 
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REVIEWS. next gives us a good nection of the crowds that 
pian surround the tilt-ground ; then we have the Lord 
A Grossany or Tenms vsep tN GRECIAN, | of the Tournament, with his esquires and retain- 
Romax, Iratan, ano Gornic ARcHt- | ers, passing over the gothic bridge (one of the 
rectune. 2 vols. Oxford: Joun Henry | most admired ornaments of his park); then the 
Parker, Publisher ; London: Caarces Tix. Queen of Beauty advancing to the lists, the 
We have seldom had so beautiful, so inte- | Castle tower in the distance ; then the joust in 
resting, or so useful a work submitted to our | which, according to arrangement, the Lord 
inspection. It is valuable to all classes—but | of the Tournament unhorses the Knight of the 
to the artist more especially; for it supplies | Red Rose, amid the plaudits of the multitude; 
him not alone with the information he per- | after which his lordship is of course presented, 
etually needs, but with models of objects he | broken spear and all, to the Queen of Beauty, 
is continually introducing into his pictures; | who, also of course, bestows on him the meed of 
and in every instance he is referred to the es | valour. Next comes “ the me/ée,” in which two 
tablished authorities from which they have been | steel-clad gentlemen are giving one another 
taken; giving him not only the names of every | “ plaguy knocks.” When this matter has been 
one of them, but their derivations, and the pre- | fully settled, the ladies come in for their share of 
cise uses to which they are applicd. This is | the amusements; and then arrives the time for 
done in so simple, plain, and comprehensive a | beating hearts. One of the most agreeable of 
manner, that the merest tyro may fully compre- | all the prints in the series, is that of “ the stair- 
bent sty mga | — uninviting, _ ease leading to the ball-room ;” it is very beauti- 
vecause difficult to understand. Let us give a | fully drawn and composed, and is altogether a 
brief example— | charming picture. That which concludes the 
“ Oaten, Ortole, Ornel, O@rpall. [Lat. | book—* the Ball-room”—does not so well please 
Oriolum, (Dacange)]. A window projecting from | us. The artist should have borne in 1aind that, 
the a of a wall; frequently resting on brackets though modern knights and dames may practise 
or cor vel heads. The origin of this name has | ¢he newly invented dance, the waltz, our fair or 
given rise to much ontroversy among anti- lant t ver d t of indulging i 
quarians, and is still involvedin obscurity. [Notes | a a a oa a eaten oer 
are added explanatory of this passage.] Many | its mazy movements. | This is the only subject of 
curious passages occur in ancient writers mention. | the whole that carries us away from reality. 
ing the Oriel as something different; but it ap- In this, however, there is also much merit: 
pears to have always signified a recess, or closet | some of the figures are skilfully and happily in- 
of some sort. The most common situations for | troduced. As a publication got up for the occa- 
er Pow kind are over a gateway, or on | sion, it has rarely been surpassed; it affords 
one side $ sed space q i ‘ 
-_ > — peop be hag : s| =e = —< _ ample evidence that Mr. Corbould has read, and 
windows do not usually occur until the erm thought, and studied ; ne — ee 
of the fifteenth century; in the halls of the powers are of a high order. We must —_se 
mansions of that period, the Oriel is the only | ® few pages of letter-press accompany the prints ; 
window that commands a view of the outside, the the writer of which seems to have sprung from 
thee windows being too high from the floor. | the tournay into the clouds; he is evidently an 
an oes yo two Oriels in the same hall.” | enthusiast inthe matter; and his own poctry, 
on ee _ intelligible style in which | added to that of a score of other poets, together 
itten is to us its leading charm; | make up his descriptions of the exciting scene. 
— architect may not require it—the —_—_— 7 
»roficien iterature se iS i Entic 
= - age — looks into Entick | Tur Beauty or tHe Heavens: a Picto- 
r ae @ it it will prove invaluable ; RIAL DispLay oF THE ASTRONOMICAL Pue- 
and no artist = really desires to be able to NOMENA OF THE Universe, &c. &c. &e 
ive a reasot : ad Seiad a i Ment adh Manet ; 
gi son for what he does should neglect Comprised in One Hundred and Four beau- 
have it continually at his elbow. The first tifully coloured S Card 
etmeeunicatad agar a fully ured Scenes, on separate Cards, 
ists of a glossary, with avastnumber | accom sing a familiar L ; 
poe Nearer grr : ompanying a familiar Lecture on Astro- 
of explanatory wood cuts, to render the text yr BrC is F j 
p Roe age , ; ) | nomy. y Cuarzues F. Buunt, Lecturer on 
; the second volume contains “the Ast rr W SHE : , 
ee nll wae ‘ uns stronomy. HITEHEAD & Co, Filecet-street. 
P - iundreds of admirably exccuted | Turse illustrations of the most sublime and 
ngravings, also on wood, rg i » ot alien tad 
ene pow Be Pca —— _ Pompe of all the sciences, combine iaforma- 
SAE dees 8, eys, -ways, fire- | tion and amuse i anne it- 
places, fonts, gables, mouldings, parapets, roofs, | able and : cuaiin Wine soe ae 
vaults, windows, &c. &c.—of every kind d | ee eres ede oe i Fee eee 
character—the authorities for each bein in | befe “| se S eo ae a 
: sf g - | before rever has : i sti 
It is, we repeat, to the artist one of the most | ulating ‘te a ges -. oe — "¢ oo 
die Gate Gas ban ces tees lee en | ulating industry while informing the mind. 
may save him a world of labour by at ome _ a Ce ee we ae 
pointing out to him the sources to which he page <n Mg wy co oan Oe See 
should apply, with a view to obtain pore | = eg ey _ a 
and to overcome any difficulty with which he | an * Gre eee sneeneeenn wae 
may have to contend. ) am that may be prolonged or shortened at 
pleasure, as each pictorial illustration has its 
Tur hiatal aad ee me separate description ; thus in the domestic 
Ruettes ta Beticaneie ta tes ‘LE. | circle each, without any previous acquirement 
graphy by Edward Cor- | in astronomy may be i i 
_bould. HopGson anv Graves, Publishers. | in a knowl ‘ oy: Prep ped wap sr 
This very elegant and agreeable volume is | m tahcoani edge of its great leading truths and 
worthy to commemorate the magnificent spec- M “ ; 
tacle which “came off” on the 30th of | Mr. Blunt says, that “simplicity and plainness 
sass ' 1¢ SUth of August, | of lancuae have 1 . I iy 
$9. It is far more excellent than anything | ¢ oa ae s€ have been preferred to a display of 
that has hitherto been produced on the subject ; eg knowledge, and extensive utility being 
and places the abilities of Mr. E. Corbould ino peat. oy W — scientific terms have been 
. € are of opinion that every work 


very favourable light. He has 

ht. S entered com- | of this kind s i as 
pletely into the spirit of the animating scene, | re | ca ne dag otha one see ae 
’ 


and gives us the idea of i 
' & genuine tournay | cui i 
whe “ y » H ” . i guide to the ‘ “sh isi P i 
ry knights met knights” in bloody fray, | we have to ay a. 
some flower of chivalry was stretele d upon | t t a. make to Mr. Blunt, who deserves 
a harder be bree ie 4 ; great credit for an cleg oncise eluci- 
prints ro meee -_ _ The book (for the dation of so Renetifel — 
opens with a shee wow of dar Ona form) No school-room of family ci le, st 
: ue { . | it } d . be . 
lists, and the armorial beari ve Castle, the | without this charmi lest. @ a ~“ 
’ rial bearings of the Earl; the | as it docs. ( f wae hep) nt 
Cs, (i we may be permitted the term ) 








and a sure, safe, and expeditous | 


| 


| 


—— 
(Feervagy, 


, , ee 
the Literature with the Pictori 
“ starry heavens.” The eager ar 
sitely drawn and coloured, and omeatat 
independently of their utility, are Cea 
themselves; amongst these the zodj . 
the landscapes illustrating clouds, the nist” 
and atmospheric refraction are the most yi’ 


ing. A more acceptable prese 
devised for the young. ont 


Tae Fixe Arts or Greece DURING THE 
or Perictes. By Freperr - 
WEALE, Publishes. x J. Feary 

Tue author, who is an architect, and wag a 

of Thomas Hopper, Esq., to whom the Essay j 

inscribed, informs us that it has been read, ’ 

lecture, to several of the metropoli inti 
tions; and if it has had the vantage of 
eloquent delivery, we have no doubt it has 
been remarkably effective. It is somewhat top 
“wordy ;” too full of high-sounding sentences: 
better calculated, indeed, to display abilities 
cathedrd than to satisfy the thoughtful rede 
in his closet; but it affords undoubted proc 
of talent, study, and reflection, and of wag 
and earnest zeal to promote the interests of tie 
arts of which the author is, at least, the zealoy 

advocate. We imagine him to be a young mm 

who has not yet learned that Conciseness of sty 

is the surest usher to information; and thatty 
use a score of words where a dozen will convy 
the meaning is the most unwise course whichs 
public teacher can pursue. We are, however, 
bound to recollect that the essay is designed 
be more a speech than a treatise; and that cm 
sequently passages which strike us as fauly 
when we read—from redundancy of language- 
might have had a very opposite effect if we had 
heard them. The eye is a far sterner critic tha 
the ear. The essay, notwithstanding, is a vey 
pleasant, and by no means an unprofitable one; 
and if nothing very novel is advanced, eithers 
to facts or arguments, both are so agreeably 
brought before us as to be highly attractive; 
the student may acquire much, and the schol 
glean something, from a perusal of his lecture. 

[The large demand made upon our spacey 
the British Institution will, we trust, be accepted 

as an apology for postponing several notices d 

engravings and illustrated books.] 


——— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. B. Our notice of the collection of Mr. Wins 
appeared in the number for April. We shall be haps 
to forward it to our correspondent. 

J. B. T., Plymouth, will be much obliged by Ck 
informing him where and how the varnish calel 





“ Matten” may be procured; also where he may obit 
“White Lac,” which Field, in his work on colony 
scribes as “a superior varnish,” drying i 
quickly. p ‘On At | 

The only English translation of Waagen, ew | 
and Artists in England,’ is published by Mr. Murs 
po manynonyninen gon 39 Ay . Songs: post $70.5 
yrice as usual with a work in 3 Vols. ' 

' The letter ‘ What is Genius?” must remain over ft | 
a month. onal ' 
We decline to publish the communication bg 
ing an Artist, with whose works we bare cisioe | 
sulliciently dealt already. The letter of “AJ vid | 
Painter” cannot proceed from a just motive; vi 
nine-tenths of his “ details” we have @ iho ale | 
todo. It looks very like a trap to lead us el 

The letter from Liverpool, signed “B, | 
again postpone. : § | 
The Foam on Mr. Etty’s picture is not, we req 
say, sufficiently above mediocrity for our pwr: 
The concluding chagter on Portrait isd 
England, being “On the Comparative © om | 
nolds and Lawrence,” will be published n¢ must a 
“An Artist’s intercourse with Nature, ; 
remain over. ; : i 
‘The letter from Scotland which complains sb! 
of the Scottish Societies, may be justo : 
make room for so lengthened a detail 
“A Student ” is informed, that We i happy # 
No. 2, not bound up in sets. We Pack of couse tt 
supply him with the volume ; taking we will iv] 
numbers 1 and 11; which in that y 
require. . » He 
We are much indebted to “ X., Liverpody we all 
know that our errors were not inter arly occasion 
avoid them in future; and seek an 
according merit where it is due. 
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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL.—The Gallery for 
B the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British Artists is open daily, 
from Ten in the Morning until Fiveinthe Evening. — | _ 

Admission, ls. Catalogue, Is. 
WitiiaM BarRnArp, Keeper. 


——< 





OS . . . ° 

T-UNION.—The Subscription Lists of the current year will 
A close in time to give the Prizeholders an early Selection from the 
Works in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, of the Society of British 
Artists, and of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, and before the 
closing of the British Institution. — Subscriptions are received at any of the 
Offices of the London and Westminster Bank, (where Prospectuses may be 
had), and by any Member of the Committee. 








RT-UNION.—Thke Subscribers of the Years 1838-9 are in- 
A formed, that for each Guinea subscribed they will receive, in August 
next, an impression from an Engraving by Lucas, of the Picture by R. 
Lex, R.A., purchased by the holder of the Prize of £150. Subscriptions for 
the current year are received at any of the Offices of the London and West- 
minster Bank, where Prospectuses may be had. 





OYAL IRISH ART-UNION, or the SOCIETY FOR THE 
R ENCOURAGEMENT OF FINE ARTS IN IRELAND, by the 
purchase and diffusion of the Works of living Artists. " ; 

This Society is established for the encouragement of the Fine Arts in Ire- 
land, by the best and most effectual method, namely, the purchase and 
diffusion of such works of our living Artists as are most creditable to the 
talent and genius of the country. The funds arise from subscriptions of 
One Pound and upwards ; additional chances in the distribution of Prizes 
being allowed for every pound subscribed. A competent Committee of 
twenty-one Members, chosen at a General Meeting of Subscribers, will 
select and purchase the best works of Art publicly exhibited in the Irish 
metropolis, and at the close of the season these Prizes will be distributed by 
lot among the Subscribers, many of whom will thus become possessed of 
valuable productions of the pencil and chisel at a trifling cost, while every 
Member will be entitled to an Engraving, finished in the highest manner the 
funds of the Society admit of, and published exclusively for themselves. 

Subscribers names will be received by the honorary secretary, Stewart 
Blacker, Esq., 20, Gardeners-place, Dublin; or by 8. C. Hall, Esq., the 
Rosery, Old Brompton, London. ‘ 


SSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS 
IN SCOTLAND. 
CoMMITTEE. 

Lord Jeffrey. 
Professor Traill. 
James Maitland Hog, Esq. 
Alexander Allan, Esq. 
Robert Graham, Esq. 

David Rhind, Esq. Sir J. Stuart Forbes, Bart., Treas. 

James ‘ytier, Esq. Henry Glassford Bell, Esq. 

J. A. Bell, Secretary, 2, Hope-street, Edinburgh. 

The Committee of Management take this opportunity of earnestly request- 
ing the attention of all those who have not yet enrolled themselves 2s Mem- 
bers of the Association, to its great importance and usefulness as a National 
Institution. The plan of uniting the efforts of individuals, by a small 
Annual Subscription from each, into one large Fund for the benefit of all, 
has established, in favour of Art, a new and most valuable source of encou- 
Tagement. 

n five years, the sum annually collected has risen, by a progressive and 
rapid increase, from £728 to upwards of £4600. < 

Members for the present year will be entitled to Copies of the Line En- 
graving now executing by Mr. Robert Graves, A.R.A., after Mr. Harvey’s 
original and powerful Picture of ‘‘ A Castaway.’’ Every copy will, in itself, 
be worth more than the usual Annual Subscription of One Guinea. 

The Pictures to be purchased by the Committee will, as usual, be distri- 
buted by lot among the Members, at the Annual General Meeting in May— 
each person receiving one chance for every Guinea subscribed, in addition 
to a copy of the Engraving. 

Lists of the Prizes of last year may be obtained, and the Engravings that 
have been distributed among Subscribers may be seen at Messrs. Hodgson 
and Graves’s, Printsellers to her Majesty, 6, Pall-mall; at Messrs. Leggatt 
and Co.'s, Printsellers, 85, Cornhill, who will receive the names of new 
Subscribers ; and by T. Marsh Nelson, Esq., Honorary Secretary for Lon- 
don, 3, Charles-street, St. James’s-square. 





Lord Meadowbank. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart. 
Dr. Mosro. 

Professor Moir. 

George Patton, Esq. 


HE FINE ARTS.—The Art of delineating objects in Per- 
spective, which usually occupies a vast portion of time comprised in 

the most complex and superfluous rules, may be acquired perfectly and easily 
inavery few Lessons, upon a method the most simple and pleasing, and which 
has never failed to produce Artists capable of Outlining, Colouring, Shadow- 
ing, and producing effect in as few months as years rarely accomplish.—Apply 
for Terms, &c., post paid, to Z.Z., at Messrs. Dykes & Cooper, 33, Piccadilly. 
NEW VEHICLE FOR OIL PAINTING. —UNCTION.— 
“ This Vehicle is made from the most simple materials: it is a good 
drier, is warranted to stand well, and is safely recommended to be used with 
Oil Colours to give them a richer Texture, Fulness of Colour, and Crispness, 
Avoiding the poverty and thinness of mere Oil, the greasy qualities of Gum- 
tion, or the disagreeable horny appearance of the M’c-guylp, made of Boiled 
od 3 Mastic Varnish.—Sold by C. Robeson, Artists’ Colourman, 51, 

g Acre, 








OTANIC SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
49, PALL-MALL. 
- ware... , RESIGNS FOR THE GARDENS. 

The Co uncil, being anxious to carry out as early as possible the provisions 
of the Charter of Inco oration, hereby give notice, that they are desirous of 
RECEIVING DESIGNS for Laying-out the Grounds of the Society in the 
Inner Circle of the Regent's Park, and further offer a Premium of 50 Gui- 
neas for the best Design submitted to them. The Designs to be sent in on 
or before Saturday, the 4th day of April next, addressed to the Secretary, at 
the Rooms of the Society, 49, Pall-Mall, where Plans of the ground and 
Particulars of the Arrangements required may be obtained. 

By order of the Council, 
James pe Carte Sowerpy, Sec. 


ORONATION.—MADAME ‘'TUSSAUD and SONS invite their 
Patrons to VIEW their NEW GROUP, got up in the first style of 
splendour, in honour of the occasion, consisting of Likenesses (in full Coro- 
nation Dresses of British Manufacture) of her Majesty in her Robes of 
State, the Duchess of Kent, Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge, Earls Grey, 
Melbourne, and Normanby, Lord Lyndhurst; and Martin Luther. 
Bazaar, Baker-street.—Open from Eleven till Dusk, and from Seven till 





Ten at Night.—Brilliantly illuminated at _—_ 


Admittance, One S illing. 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S MEMOIRS, just published, 5s. 


M* HENRY ARTARIA, Assistant, during many years, to the late 
4 Mr. Harry Phillips, of 73, New Bond-street, begs most res ully 
to inform the Dealers in Pictures, Prints, Drawings Books, Marbles, Ala- 
basters, Furniture, Ornamental and Fancy Objects, China, Wines, &c., that 
he has opened A SPACIOUS AUCTION GALLERY, 
26, St. James’s-STreer, 

for the reception of all kinds of property intended for sale, either by public 
competition or private negociation. 

Mr. Artaria’s experience in every department of the profession has been 
long and active; and as he proposes to make arrangements of a nature to 
suit the convenience ot the mercantile part of the community, he ventures to 
indulge a hope that their encouragement will not be denied to his exertions. 

In addressing himself to the amateurs and collectors of pictures and ‘ ob- 
jets de vertu,’’ Mr. Artaria trusts he may be permitted to refer to the atten- 
tion he has hitherto devoted to the branch of his profession immediately 
connected with the fine arts, and to add an assurance that nothing shall be 
wanting on his part to merit an extension of the patronage of connoisseurs. 

Mr. Artaria begs to declare his intention, in the execution of all commis- 
sions with which he may be honoured, to regard himself exclusively as the 
agent and representative of his employer, and to abandon the too-commonly 
received and adopted practice of interfering either as speculator or dealer. 

Mr. Artaria will also afford every facility for the letting and sale of houses 
in town and country, as well as the disposal of estates. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application at Mr. Artaria’s Auc- 
tion, House, and Estate Agency Gallery, 26, St. James’s-street. 


ARMOUR AND ARMS FROM SPAIN. 

1 bey CHRISTIE and MANSON a announce that they 

‘will SELL BY AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. 
James’s-square, in February, a beautiful and highly-interesting assemblage 
of ARMOUR and ARMS, recently received from Spain; comprising three 
magnificent suits richly inlaid, four parts of suits, two fine tilting shields, 
horse-pieces, helmets, caps, gauntlets, shields, rapiers, swords, and daggers. 
Also, a few Bronzes and Marbles. 

Further notice of the Sale will be given. 


WORKS OF SIR ROBERT STRANGE. 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON have the honour to announce 
that they will SELL BY AUCTION, by order of the Proprietor, at 
their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on Wednesday, Feby. 19, 
at One o’clock precisely, the remaining collection of Fine Proofs and Early 
choice Impressions of SIR ROBERT STRANGE’S WORKS, consisting 
of fine Proofs of Charles the First in his Robes ; Charles the First and Mar- 
uis of Hamilton ; Henrietta Maria; the Death of Dido; the Offspring of 
ve; Cleopatra; the Magdalen; Fortune; Danaé; Abraham and Hagar ; 
Esther before Ahasuerus ; Cleopatra; the Reading Magdalen, &c., &c. ; fine 
Early Impressions of most of the Plates, and three complete sets, half-bound 

in Russia. May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON have the honour to announce 
4 { the following SALES in the course of the Month of March, of which 
ti ill be given :— 
= ‘Collection of KNCIENT ARMS and ARMOUR from Spain. 
The PICTURES of a Lady of Rank from the country. 
A Portion of the Country and Town Gellars of WINES of the late Duke 
Bedford. 
of rhe very precious Collection of Ancient and Modern ENGRAVINGS of 
a deceased Nobleman of high rank. cas 
The valuable and choice Collection of DRAWINGS, by old Masters; 
PRINTS ; and a small Cabiget of Greek COINS, and Italian and Polish 
MEDALS; and the few ——— PICTURES, of the PRINCE PONIA- 
WSKI, deceased, from Florence. ; 
= Collection of PICTURES from Italy, and a small Cabinet of GEMS. 
The celebrated GYM GALLERY from Wales. _ 
The beautiful cave ree of that highly talented Amateur, 
hn Taylor, Esq., of Grosvenor-place. : 
Jobe E F ECTS of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.B. 
Also, the very valuable LIBRARY of the late Samuel Butler, D.D., 
Bishop of Lichfield. 
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HODGSON’S ANN 


Now ready, in 8vo, stitched in a neat wrapper, price 1s. 6d., 


BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS Aone mges 04 in a with their Sizes, Prices, and 
: rey : ; : itions, fi Bent’s Literary Advertiser, which is celebrated for the accu 
Names. This Catalogue is reprinted, a pepe he mabe New Works can be made, no exertion having been s: 
Series are included and minutely catalogued under their general titles. 
and sold by Simpxin and Co., Warrraker and Co., and all Booksellers, 


ODGSON’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 


ications ; it will be found to be as correct as any ‘ 
wae eabecribed to the trade or not. Works published in 
T. Hopeson, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row, 
Just ublished, price £1 1s. Proof Copies, £1 Ils. 6d. ; : 
LOWERS OF INFANCY; or, SCENES OF AN EARLY 
DAY. By Woo.nortn, Engraver to the QUEEN. 
Ackermann and Co., Strand ; and Woolnoth, 2, Linden-grove, Bayswater. 


“This handsome volume recommends itself to every por home in Britain, | 
ar 


where there are fathers and mothers to be found, and darling children to be pleased 
*h refined and refining studies.”—Literary Gazette. 
whe very agreeable book is composed with a style of ability, which sustains the 
earned fame of the artist.””—Art-Union. : 
welane engravings are really those ‘ Flowers of Infancy,’ which are to be found in 
the cottage as well as the palace homes of England.’’—Britannia, 





In an elegant case, resembling a handsomely ornamented 4to. volume, price 
Two Guineas, My 

HE BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS: A new and familiar 
T Lecture on Astronomy. Illustrated by One Hundred and Four Scenes, 
On separate Cards, beautifully Coloured, from Drawings made expressly for 
the Work. By Cuarves F. Biunt, Lecturer on Astronomy, Author of ‘** The 
Wonders of the Telescope,’’ &c. 

Whitehead and Co., 76, Fleet-street ; 
Also Ackermann and Co., Strand; and C. Tilt, Fleet-street. 


ee 


_ (Peanvany, 


el 


UAL CATALOGUE 


of its M, ; 
to i ind List of 


Book, 


* | 
New ready, 


HE NORTHUMBERLAND HUNT; Engraved by Tuomas 

Esq., from the Original Picture by T. Snow, for 8j 

| Wuite Riptey, Bart. , W» for Sit Marrary 

Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, £3 3s. ; Before Letters, £4 4, 

London : ey oy = by roe son and Geemese Printsellers and Publisher 
in ordinary to her Majesty and his Royal Highness Pri Albert 

Coburg, 6, Pall Mall. . “ee Se ee 





Loptos, 





R : : In post 8vo., Price 6s., 
AINTING AND THE FINE ARTS. By B. R. Harpoy ai 
WittiaM Hazuirtr. Forming the Articles under those Heads in the 
Seventh Edition of the ENcycLop“p1a BrITANnica. 
“Mr. Hazlitt’s clever Treatise, written for the ‘Encyclopedia Britannics’ 
come under our notice. We have read no work of that Author with any thy 
proaching to the same gratification We must add a similar v4 
favour of his fellow-labourer, Mr. Haydon. His Treatise seems to phe 
study and observation extensive and profound.”—Quarterly Review, 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co.; Simpkinad 
Co. ; Whittaker and Co. ; and Hamilton and Co., London. 








NEW ZOOLOGICAL WORK. 

On the Ist February, Part I., price 2s. 6d., royal 8vo., of a 

ATURAL HISTORY OF 

MAMMIFEROUS ANIMALS; comprising a description of the 

class Mammalia (including the principal varieties of the Human Race), with 

an introduction consisting of an outline of the osteology and organization of 

its several groups :—carefully adapted for popular infermation, and rendered 

interesting by copious details of their physical and intellectual powers, in- 
stincts, habits, and geographical distribution.—In Monthly Parts. 
By Witiiam Cuaries Liny2us Martin, F.L.S. 


With about 1500 Engravings, of which about 500 will consist of represen- | 


tations of animals, beautifully engraved on wood, from drawings by W1L- 
LiAM Harvey; besides numerous anatomical, osteological, and other 
figures, incorporated with the text. 

Whitehead and Co., 76, Fleet-street, London. 





QUADRUPEDS, AND OTITER | 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS OF DIstiy. 
GUISHED OFFICERS, VIEWS OF BATTLES, PLANS, &. 
By LANpsEER, Heatn, and WaRREN. 
Now complete in Two vols., 8vo., price 28s., bound, or in Eleven Parts, ¢ 


2s. 6d. each, 
IFE OF FIELD MARSHAL HIS GRACE THE DUKE@ 
WELLINGTON, embracing his Military, Civil, and Political Carer, 
to the present time. Edited by Sir J. E. ALExanper, K.L.S. Capa 
H. P. 42nd Royal Highlanders. 
DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. GENERAL LORD HILL 
“ Sir James Alexander’s Life of Wellington has the treble advantage of being 
cheapest, of inserting a large portion of the original correspondence, and of a 
densing within popular limits the dry military details.”’—Glode. 
| Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 





NEW WORKS FOR 1840, 


PUBLISHED BY A. H. BAILY AND CO., 
83, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


DEDICATED BY ESPECIAL COMMAND TO HER MAJESTY. 
Just published, in demy 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price £1 1s., and in royal 8vo., price £1 11s. 6d., the First Volume of 
THE LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.H., ETC. 
By W. Hl. MAXWELL, Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’’ ‘‘ The Bivouac,” “ Victories of the British Army,’’ &c. 
Also, Part V., commencing the Second Volume. 


to furnish a worthy record of the greatest man of the age.’’—Morning Pos. 


sé 's Life o ‘Hling by far the best by many degrees, both in matter and manner.’’—Sun. 
Mr. Maxwell's Life, in the judgment of military men, has no equal.’’—Hull Packet. 


“ Thousands will rejoice at the appearance of this work, for it promises 
** Mr. Maxwell's Life of the Duke of Wellington is 


In demy 8vo., handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d., 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DRAWING, 


With Illustrative Examples in Pencil, in Sepia, and in Water Colours ; leading the P 
DELEON, of Art in their finished state 
rHE TREATMENT OF COAST SCENERY, RIVER SCENERY, AND GENERAL LANDSCAPE. 

By G. F. PHILLIPS. 


AND PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS; 


upil progressively from the first rudiments to the 
; comprehendin 





With Twenty Plates, Fac-Similes of the Original Drawings, made expressly for this Work by the Author. 


On the Ist of May, by the same Author, 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


THE ART OF MINIATURE A 


With Twenty Plates; of which 


NO FLOWER PAINTING, 


Fourteen are of the Human Figure, and Eight of Flowers. 


In post 8vo., price 12s., 


UP 


A Collection of Letters from a Family P 


COMIC 


THE 


By THOMAS Hoop, Ese. 
arty, with Original Embellishments ; 


ANNUAL FOR 


being (under a “ Travelling Name”’) 
184 


In 18mo., gilt edges, 


THE PARLIAMENTARY 
By R. B. MOSSE, Ese. Corre 
“No elector should be without this 


GUIDE FOR 1840. 
cted to her Majesty's Marriage. 
invaluable little volume.”’ — Sun. 


tee 


LONDON: A, H. BAILY AND CO., 83, CORNHILL, 











1840. ] 


= blished, in foolscap 8vo., price 4s., neatly bound in Cloth, 
Just oe VIEW OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA, from the 
A earliest Period to the present Time: with Suggestions for elevating the 
sent state of the Art, and im roving the condition of its Professors. By 
"G. Tomitns, Author of ‘The Past and Present State of Dramatic-Art 
and Literature, &e. 


ondon: C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


ZEW AND SPLENDID EDITION OF GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 
Just published, beautifully printed in large 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 

ART V. of the New Standard Edition of GULLIVER’S TRA- 
P VELS: Illustrated by upwards of Four Hundred Wood-cuts, after 
Designs by GRANDVILLE. With Notes and Elucidations from various 
Original and Manuscript Sources; an Essay on Philosophic and Satirical 
Fictions; and A New Lire or Swirt. 4 

By W. C. Taytor, LLD., M.R.A.S, &c., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

London: Hayward and Moore, 53, Paternoster-row. 


PORTRAITS OF HER MAJESTY AND PRINCE ALBERT. 
MOST beautiful Gem PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY, exqui- 
sitely Engraved on Steel by Scriven, from a Drawing by R. J. Lane, 
Esq., A.R.A., is just published by J. Mitchell, Bookseller and Publisher to 
her Majesty by Royal Appointment, 33, Old Bond-street. 
A PORTRAIT OF PRINCE ALBERT is also published, to correspond 
with the above. rey. ; ; 
Anticipating an extensive circulation, these Portraits have been engraved 
on steel, and published at the moderate price of 2s. 6d. India Paper Proofs. 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 








Ina handsome volume, 4to., price 9s., with numerous Engravings, and co- 
pious Musical Lllustrations interspersed with the Text, 

N ESSAY ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MU- 

SICAL COMPOSITION, with an Appendix and Notes including the 

Article ‘‘ Music,’”’ in the current Edition of the EncycLopap1a Britan- 

nica. By G. F. Granam, Esq. 

“A masterly and comprehensive essay.”’—Atheneum. 

“ We never saw so much sound practical information on the subject compressed 


into the same space.’’—NSpectator. Te 
“ 4 lucid and harmonious arrangement of the principles of the art.””,—Mus. World. 


A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; 
Whittaker and Co. ; and Hamilton and Co., London. 








This day is published, in 4to., Price £4 10s., in French boards, andon Royal 
Paper, 4to., with proof impressions of the Plates, and a Portrait of the 
Author, Price £7 7s. 

TREATISE ON PAINTING. In four Parts. Illustrated 
by One HunpRED AND Tutrty ErcutineGs from celebrated Pictures 
of the Italian, Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; and Wood- 

cuts. By Jonn Burnett, F.R.S. 

The Parts may be had separate. 
1, ON THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE in reference to Painting. 


Price £1 5s. 

2. ON COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s., in boards. 

3. ON LIGHT AND SHADE. Fourth Edition. Price 18s., in boards. 

4.ON COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price £1 11s. 6d., in boards. 

“ Burnett’s Book is truly excellent throughout ; with respect to light and shade, 

d the composition of colour, he is admirable; the pages he has written are unri- 
alled, and may almost be called the poetry and the practice of colouring.” —See 
British and Foreign Review, April, 1838. 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


Pp RINCE ALBERT. — Extraordinary Musical Novelty!! J. 
_ Limbird has just published ‘‘ Homage & Victoria,’ and ‘* La Belle 
Alliance,” two new and original Sets of Quadrilles for the Pianoforte, arranged 
holly from the Works of Albert, Prince of Saxe Cobourg Gotha, by J. W. 
Vavison. Also, “‘ The Mourning Song,’’ the composition of Prince Albert ; 
he Poetry translated from the original German, by Desmond Ryan, Esq.— 
great variety of Songs, Serenades, Barcaroles, &c., by the same illustrious 
ersonage, are now in the press, and will speedily appear. 
J. Limbird, Music Warehouse, 143, Strand. 





© THE MUSICAL WORLD.—Part I., Vol. 2, of “THE 
HARMONIST,” is just published, and contains Paer’s admired Ove T 
ure to “* The Freebooters ;”’—also, never before published, a Scherzo by Fella 
endelssohn Bartholdy, particularly suited to the admirer of finest modern 
usic, for the Pianoforte.—An entirely original Song, ‘‘ To the False One,” 
4 G. Alexander Macfarren; and a slow movement from one of Spohr’s 
uartettes, for the Flute or Violin ; arranged by J. W. Davison.—These can 
nly be obtained by the purchaser of ‘‘ The Harmonist.”” 
J. Limbird’s Music Warehouse, 143, Strand. 
5 OOKBINDING with the PATENT CAOUTCHQUC BACK. 
This method has provided for all the imperfections of the old system, 
nd affords that comfort in using books which has always been desired but 
ever before attained. It forms an everlasting hinge from end to end of 
ery leaf, whereby the book opens everywhere perfectly flat, without strain 
r Tesistance, and prevents dislocation, no paste, glue, or stitching being 
d. The Caoutchouc repels all insects, is unaffected by heat, damp, or 
Opical climate, and combines complete flexibility with durability and ele- 
nee. Orders for account books and binding all kinds of letter-press, music, 
ums, maps, manuscripts, atlases, engravings, and sketching-books, 
omptly executed ; wrapper, cloth, and silk binding, by Dosson and Co., 
Pensees, Fleet-street, London. 


: 
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Preparing for immediate publication, 
AGHE’S SKETCHES IN BELGIUM AND GERMANY. 
For the Drawings which form the series of this interesting volume, 
Mr. Haghe has expressly travelled through Belgium and Germany, and they 
have -been selected from his-portfolio with the greatest re to their his- 
torical interest and beauty of architectural detail. e cathedrals and 
churches 2 the most elaborate shrines, altars, chapels, tombs, and con- 
fessionals—the cloisters of the convent, the interior of the refectory, the 
baptistry, and the sacristy, form subjects of extreme interest—chivalry of 
knighthood shines in the baronial halls; the councils of the Burghers debate 
in their chambers of state; and the merchants transact their affairs in the 
Bourse: thus combining in one volume every variety of architecture, from 
the chaste Gothic to the more showy and decorative style of the Renaissance. 
The well known and highly appreciated talents of Mr. Haghe are a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the fidelity and beauty of execution of this most valuable 
work, which the publishers confidently expect will be the most popular 
volume ever offered to the admiring patrons of art. 
Price, imperial folio tinted, £4 4s. half bound, 
A few copies will be coloured like the originals, £10 10s. in a portfolio. 
6 — ‘ Hodgson and Graves, her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, 
, Pall-mall. 


N R. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY, entirely devoting himself to the Sale by 
Auction of Libraries, Collections of Prints, Pictures, Drawings, Coins 
and Medals, Natural History, Curiosities, Antiquities, and every description 
of Property connected with Dihesstens and the Fine Arts, announces that 
among other collections he will SELL BY AUCTION, at his House, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, on Wednesday, March 11th, a choice and valuable 
collection of DRAWINGS IN WATER-COLOURS, including many beau- 
tiful Specimens by B. P. BonniNGToN, the Property of W. J. Cooks, Esq., 
Engraver, having left this country for Germany. Also, a few Modern 
PICTURES. 
Respecting the Drawings by that justly-admired artist, R. P. Bonnington, 
Mr. Cooke observes, in his communication regarding the sale, ‘‘ The whole 
of the Drawings I had from Bonnington himself.’’ 





Now ready, and may be had at all the Libraries~The New Romance of 
History. 1n 3 Vols. ; 
THe CZAR. By the Author of “ Manuella, the Executioner’s 
Daughter,” &c. 

No. 1., to be continued Monthly, with an Engraving on Steel, price 1s., 

THE PSYCHE.—A Magazine of the Belles-Lettres, Poetry, Drama, 
Music, and the Fine Arts. few proofs of the Engraving on India paper, 
representing the Mythological Story of Psyche, may be had at the Publisher, 
E. Smallwood, 17, Old Bond-street, ndon; and of all Booksellers 
throughout the Kingdom. 








Just published, in post 4to., price 10s. 6d., neatly bound, 

HE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BOOK-KEEPING, 
illustrated and simplified. By B. F. Fosrer, Accountant. The object 
of this work is to point out important defects in the common mode of 
TEACHING THE ART; to suggest the means by which those defects are ob- 
viated; and to introduce, to the notice of TEACHERS, a simple, rational, 
and a philosophical process of Instruction, whereby the PRINCIPLES OF 
DOUBLE ENTR are clearly unfolded, so that any person of ordinary ca- 
pacity can obtain such a knowledge of the subject as will enable him to 

investigate and adjust the most intricate and diversified set of Accounts. 

J. Souter, 131, Fleet-street. 


THE QUEEN’S MARRIAGE. 

SUPPLEMENT, containing the most full and authentic particulars 

respecting the QUEEN’S MARRIAGE, the Festivities consequent 
on it, an ample MEMOIR of PRINCE ALBERT, and a correct descrip- 
tion of the Dresses worn on the occasion, will be given with 

THE BRITANNIA, 

Conservative Weekly Newspaper, of Saturday, the 15th February, 1840. 

The Supplement will be stamped, that it may be circulated free of expense 
to all parts of the country. Persons wishing to have the most correct parti- 
culars respecting this great national event, should be careful to order the 
BRITANNIA, as no other paper will be enabled to give such ample in- 
formation respecting the Marriage, and every circumstance connected with it. 

On this occasion the BRITANNIA will consist ofp TWENTY PAGES, 

forming by far the largest Newspaper published in the World !—Price 
Sixpence ! Si lee Sa + 
SUPERIOR AND SPLENDID GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 181, FLEET-STREET (five houses East of St. 
Dunstan’s Church, and on the same side of the way), res ull 
informs the ‘I'rade, Artists, and the Gentry, that they can be supplied wit 
the very best GILT FRAMES, at prices never hitherto attempt 

N.B. May be had gratis, and sent to any part of the Kingdom, free of 

postage, a large Sheet of Drawings, representing the exact patterns and 
prices of 100 different sized frames, richly ornamented with designs made 
expressly for this manufactory. 

Prices of highly-ornamented Gilt Frames :— 

50 by 40 in. 7 inch moulding, 90s. | 21 by 17 in. 4 inch moulding, 19s. 
6inch ditto 46s. | 18 by 14 ditto 17 
5inch ditto 30s. | 16 by 12 ditto 
4inch ditto 22s.| 14 by 12 ditto 

24by18 4inch ditto 2lIs.|12by 10 ditto ; 

Fancy Wood Mouldings and Frames. The Trade supplied with Compo 

Frames ungilt: 10,000 Frames ready for immediate delivery. All goods 
taken back, if not approved of, in three months. Country Trade and Artists 


supplied. 
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AND GRAVES 


Her Masesty’s Printscllers and Publishers, have the honour to announce that, among other important Engravings, they are 
PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, 


BY HER MAJESTY’S COMMAND. 
THE STATE PORTRAIT OF 


HER MAJESTY IN THE IMPERIAL DALMATIC ROBES, 


SEATED ON THE THRONE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 





Painted by Command, for Buckingham Palace, by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq., her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Painter, i 


; 
i 
} 
' 


Prints i . 31.38 Proofs ‘ . Ol. 5s. Proofs before Letters . - 81. 8s. 


is whole-lentgh Portrait of her Majesty in Her Coronation Robes, seated on the throne in Westminster Abbey, is acknowledged by the Court ' 
pom eae ty se the plousure of coal the Picture, to be the most correct Portrait of Her Majesty, and : ltogether the most pleasing picture ever van 


THE AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


PRINCE ALBERT OF SAXE COBURG, 


FROM THE VERY BEAUTIFUL PICTURE PAINTED AT THE PALACE OF GOTHA, 
BY GEORGE PATTEN, ESQ. A.R.A,, 


Portrait Painter by Special Appointment to His Royal Highness. 





The Plate is exactly the same size as the very popular portrait of Her Most Gracious Majesty, from Mr. Sully’s Picture, to whieh it will 
form a perfect companion, and it is engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto, by T. LUPTON, Esa. ‘ 
Prints . . £1 1s. Proofs . . £22zs. India Proofs . . £33s. Before Letters . . £4 4s, 
Among the illustrious Subscribers whose names already honour the Subscription List for this National Portrait, are:— 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF BELGIUM. 
W.R.W. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. H.R. H. THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 
H. KR. H. THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA. H.R. H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H. KR. H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. H. R. H. PRINCE GEORGE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R. H. THE DUKE OF SAXE COBURG GOTHA. THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
H. KR. H. THE PRINCE OF LEINENGEN, THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
H.R. H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE, THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD. 


~~ al 


&e. &e. &e, 


** By Her Majesty’s command, Mr. George Patten, A.R.A., attended at Buckingham Palace, upon his return from Gotha, with his Portrait 
— ain ee Albert of Saxe-Coburg, with which Her Majesty was most graciously pleased to express her unqualified approval.”"-0 
‘ircular , Jan. 18th. ; 


THE ROYAL CORTEGE IN WINDSOR PARK, 
EQUESTRIAN PORTRAITS OF HER MAJESTY AND PRINCE ALBERT, 


Painted by R. B. DAVIS, Esq.; and Engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto by F. BROMLEY. 


The Plate has been engraved on a scale proportionate to the great interest of the Picture. The Etching may be seen at the Publishers, and te 
Engraving will be shortly ready for Publication. Price to Subscribers :— 


Prints ° - dl. 3s. Proofs ‘i . 5l. 5s. Before Letters . . 6. Ge. 


THE LAST PORTRAIT OF — 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 
IN HIS ROBES AS | 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Engraved in Mezzotinto by G, H. PHILLIPS, from the very beautiful Picture painted by R. P. BRIGGS, Esq., R.A. fori 
Right Hon. the Earl of Eldon, ; 
Price to Subscribers, Prints ‘ 2i. 22. Proofs ‘ 41. 4s. Before Letters ° Gl. Gs. 


® BY HER MAJESTY’S SPECIAL PERMISSION, 


HODGSON AND GRAVES WILL SHORTLY HAVE THE HONOUR TO EXHIBIT IN THBRIR GALLER, 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT WORK OF MODERN TIMES, 


THE ROYAL CORONATION PICTURE. 


Painted by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq. her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Painter. 


MESSRS, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES RECEIVED BY HODGSON AND GR AVES 
Printsellers and Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty 


,._ Aud by Special Appoiatment to 
#2'6 opal Wighness Prince Albert of Saze-Coburg, 


6, PALL-MALL, LONDON, 





London 


— 
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